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Greater Wheat 
Surplus in 1928 
Now Estimated 


Farmers Indicate Intention 
of Increasing Area De- 
voted to Winter 
Varieties. 


Other Countries Plan 
To Expand Acreages 


Exports Expected to Meet 
Lighter Demand If Crops 
Maintain Average of 
Recent Years. 


The largest exportable surplus of 
wheat since 1924 is forecast for the 
United States for 1928 if farmers carry 
out their intention to increase winter 
wheat acreage 13.7 per cent as indicated 
by reports received as of August 1 by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

A tendency to expand wheat acreage 
in other important producing countries | 
makes it probable that world wheat sup- 
plies will be greater next year unless 
yields fall below average, and the United 
States surplus, estimated now at 250,- 
000,000 bushels, will be thrown upon a 
well-supplied foreign market, according 
to a statement issued on August 23 by 
the Department on the outlook for winter 
wheat in 1927-28. 

Larger Carryover Expected. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The probabilities are that American 
wheat will remain on a world market 
basis in 1928. With normal conditions 
for seeding and average or better than 
average yields in important producing 
countries, the world market situation 
next year may not be as favorable for 
marketing our export surplus as, it is 
now. The carryovér of old wheat into 
next season may be no larger than this 
season’s carryover but there is a ten- 
dency to continue to expand wheat area 
not only in the United States, but also 
in Canada, Argentina and Australia. 

If American farmers carry out their 
intentions to increase winter wheat area 
13.7 per cent, as indicated by reports 
received as of August 1, a total acreage 
of winter wheat of about 48,600,000 
acres would be sown this fall. This 
would be greater than the acreage of 
winter wheat sown in any season ex- 
cept 1918. | 

With a 10-year average abandonment 
of 12.4 per cent, there would remain 
for harvest approximately 42,000,000 
acres and with a yield equal to the 
average of the past 10 years (14.9 
bushels) a winter wheat crop of apound 
626,000,000 bushels would be produced. 
This. would be about 13 per cent more 
than was harvested in 1927, the pre- 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Delegate Nominated 
To Confer on Drugs 


Former Head of New York 
Police to Seek Foreign Aid 
in Control of Narcotics. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Charles S. Dewey, announced or- 


ally August 23 that he has. decided to 

recommend the appointment of Arthur 

Woods, former Police Commissioner of 

New York City, as the American Com- 

missioner to confer with European po- | 
lice authorities on questions of control 

of narcotic drug traffic. 


Mr. Dewey’s recommendation will be 
made to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, immediately upon 
the Secretary’s return from a vacation 
in Southern Europe. 


It is the opinion of the Commissioner 
of Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran, that 
no treaties with the foreign powers are 
necessary to accomplish the ends desired 
by this Government, but Dr. Doran said 
that, in working out a program to deal 
with the questions, negotiations with 
the police authorities seemed likely to 
produce desired results. He explained, 
therefore, that Mr. Woods, who is now 
in Europe, will seek to establish con- 
tacts with police heads throughout Eu- 
rope, so that the American authorities 
may be promptly advised when consign- 
ments of narcotic drugs are discovered 
en route to the United States. 


The program, according to Mr. 
Dewey, contemplates international un- 
derstandings of a more or less informal 
character. It means, he explained, that 
complete cooperation will be accom- 
plished without establishment of formal 
accords, and it was his belief, and also 
Dr. Doran’s, that the arrangement 
would be as successful in the informal 
way as in any other, 
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Safety Code Is Issued Governing 


Construction of Electrical Lines 


Bureau of Standards Rules Also Cover Main- 
tenance of Supplies and Communications. 


Issuance of the part of the National | 
Electrical: Safety Code dealing with con- | 
struction and maintenance of electrical 
supply and communication lines (Hand- 
book No. 10) has just been announced by 
the Bureau of Standards.’ Power lines, 
telephone, telegraph and other circuits 
are dealt with in the publication, which 
includes the rules relating to the con- 
struction and maintenance of overhead 
lines in order to insure the safety of the 
public and of workmen on these lines. 

In connection with the issuance of the 
handbook, a review was made public by 
the Bureau of Standards, the ‘full text 
of which follows: 

The Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, has for many years been 
engaged upon an investigation of acci- 
dents occurring in the electrical industry 
and of methods of construction and in- : 


Business Conditions 
Remain Prosperous, 
Mr. Hoover Asserts 


Secretary of Commerce Says 
Indications Are ‘‘Fair” 
for Continuance of 
Present Activity. 


Business “by and large” has shown 
little variance during the months of 
1927 from the highly prosperous condi- 
tions of 1926, the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, stated orally on August 
23 upon his return from a western trip. 
Mr. Hoover recounted the results shown | 
by American trade and industry of the | 
last seven months, in comparison witt | 
the same period of 1926. 

All indications are “fair,” the Secre- 
tary of Commerce said, for a continu- 
ance of good conditions during the re- 
mainder of the year, although, he added, 





‘he did not care to venture any prophe- 


cies. Secretary Hoover remarked on 
the fact that there is abundant capital 
available, and. that cheaper money is 
keeping enterprise alive, being “always 
a stimulant to business activity.” 

Reviewing the business reports of the 
first seven months of 1927, which in- 
clude statistical details which are re- 
garded as indexes, Secretary Hoover 
pointed out that the construction indus- 
try, upon which, he said, much empha- 
sis is’ always laid in an imterpretation 
of business conditions, has shown an in- 
crease of 2 to 3 per cent in the amount 
of contracts awarded. 


Exports 5 Per cent Larger. 

Exports, said Secretary Hoover, are 5 
per cent greater for the seven months 
than during the same months, of 1926. 
Freight loadings, he asserted, have fallen 
off only about one-fourth of 1 per cent. | 
Pig iron production, he said, has been 
below that of 1926 but above 1925, and 
the textile. industry, for which no figures 
are vailable, was characterized as being 
apparently “not so well.” 

Factory employment during July was 
2 per cent less than it was in July, 1926, 
but this is offset by a tendency toward 
increased employment in service agen- 
cies, such as garages, automobile plants, 
railways (particularly the construction 
phases) and the electrical industry, ac- 
cording to Secretary Hoover. 

The results of the harvest, Secretary 
Hoover added, to a large degree depends 
on whether “we shall be blessed with a 
few weeks delay in the frost, as it may 
affect the corn crop.” If there is a delay 
of 10 days to two weeks, said Mr. Hoover, 
there ought to be a fair crop with a good | 
price level. 





| at Buenos Aires, H. B. MacKenzie. 


| been 


stallation which would obviate 
hazards connected with this work. 
result of the investigation is represented 
in part by a publication known as the 
National Electrical Safety Code, which 
is now in its fourth edition and which 
contains rules based upon experience 


and extensive study, which by general 
application will, it is hoped, reduce the | 
casualties which have been associated in | 
the past with#he utilization of this very | 
extent hazardous | 


useful but to 
agency. 

The code is divided into five parts deal- 
ing with different branches of the sub- 
ject. The part dealing with the con- 
struction and maintenance of electrical 
supply and communication lines has just 
been issued by the bureau as Hand- 
book No.’ 10. It contains engineering 


some 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


| Plans Made in Argentina 


To Restrict Medicine Trade 


An organization of wholesale drug 


| dealers in Argentina has been effected, 


aceording to a report just received by 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Assistant American Commercial Attache 
It 
was said that the plan is to restrict the 


varieties of proprietary remedies which 
| are sold in the country. 


the | 
The 


| 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


There has recently been organized in 
de Drogueria,” an organization of the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Colony of Japanese 


Department of Labor Gets 
Details of Plan to Bring In 
10,000 Settlers in 50 Years. 


The Japanese Wave contracted with the 
state government of Amazonas, Brazil, 
by which they are granted 1,000,000 
hectares (2,470,000 acres), of land and 
agree to settle 300 Japanese families on 
it per year. 
families are to be established on 
land. 


the 


A report on the colonization plan has 
received by the Department of 
Labor from the American Vice Consul 
at Manaos, Brazil, George E. Seltzer. 
The full text of the summary made 
by the Department, follows: 

On March 11, 1927, the State govern- 


| ment drew up an agreement with two 


Japanese business men whereby the lat- 
ter are to be granted 1,000,000 hectares 
of land for purposes of colonization and 
agricultural development. 

The concessionaires are given two 
years from the signing of the agreement 
to study three distinct zones in order 
to determine the boundaries, location, 
nature, and physical characteristics of 
the soil and to select one of the zones or 
certain strips of land therein until they 
have 1,000,000 hectares. Within a year 
the concessidnaires shall organize a com- 
pany with which the president shall sign 
a contract for a period of 50 years. 

The concessionaires assume the fol- 


| lowing: (1) To establish Japanase agri- 


cultural colonies in the State; (2) to 
bring in 300 Japanese families during 
the first year after their company has 
been authorized; (3) to organize and 
maintain a medical service for the colo- 
nists and their families; (4) to bring in 
at least 10,000 Japanese families during 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


Three Species of Largest Butterflies 
Found in Grand C anyon National Park 


Park Service States That Genus Papilio, or Swallow-Tail, 
Represents Three Life Zones. 


Three species of the genus Papilio, or , 
Swallow-tail, America’s largest butter- 
flies, have recently been found in the 


Grand Canyon National Park, and rep- 
resént a like number of life zones, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made 
by the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The belief that the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park is blessed with a bountiful | 
representation of Nature’s painted, soar- 
ing creatures, the butterflies, is ably 
supported by members of the genus Pa- 
pilio, or Swallow-tail, America’s largest 
butterflies. From this single group have 
recently been collected three different 
species Which are are representatives of 
a like number of life zones, and which 
between them range over the entire ter- 
ritory formed by the canyon’s depth. 
Every one of these butterflies is excep- | 
tionally distinctive by its huge stze, hav- | 
ing a wing spread of more than three | 
inches, and by its long tail and brilliant | 
colors. 


Starting in the inner or granite gorge 1 





in the vicinity of Bright Angel Creek 
and the Colorado River, one finds the 
semi-tropical climate and flora of the 
lower Sonoran Zone and with it, as is 


| Buenos Aires the “Asociacion Nacional | 


| Government purchases of domestic prod- | 


! the United States Employment Service, | 


| niston, of Cleveland, president of 


Projected in Brazil | 


Canada Alters Rule 
For Entry of Autos 


Amendments to the regulations 
governing admission of tourist auto- 
mobiles have been announced by the 
Customs Division, Department of 
National Revenue ot Canada, accord- 
ing to a report just received in the 
Automotive Division, Department of 
Commerce, from its Ottawa office. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Any tourist may upon entry be 
granted a permit for 60 days with 
the privilege of one 30-day exten- 
sion instead of entering on a 30- 
day permit with the privilege of 
two 30-day extensions. It is only 
necessary now for the traveler to 
satisfy the collector that he is a 
bona fide tourist and that the car 
will be used only for the purposes 
of health or pleasure. It is no longer 
necessary that the tourist be a 
member of an automobile associa- 
tion in the United States, and Cana- 
dian automobile associatons or 
boards of trade will no longer grant 
the extensions. . 


Employment Service 
Favors Government 


Purchases at Home | 


Director General Supports 
Plan to Require Domestic 
Products in Federal 

Construction. 


Sympathy with the movement for 
ucts in preference to foreign goods was 


expressed by the Director General of 


Francis I. Jones, in a letter to C. W. Den- 
the 
National Builders’ Supply Association of 
the United States of America. 

The letter, made public on August 


23, 


olution adopted by his organization at 
its annual convention in February rela- 
tive to importations of foreign construc- 


tion materials. 


The full text of Mr. Jones’ letter fol- 


| lows: 


| tional Builders’ Supply Association, U. | 
Building, | 
| founded 
scientific, support. According to present- 
day thought the curriculum should be | 
| reconstructed largely in terms of con- 
of the | 


In 50 years 10,000 Japanese | 


“Mr. C. W. Denniston, President, Na- 


S. A., 2112 Guarantee Title 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your 
letter of the fifth inst, also copy of 
the ‘American Statesmen and American 
Goods.’ It thank you for both. I am 
in hearty sympathy with any movement 
or effort put forth to protect American 
labor and American industry, and heart- 
ily endorse the resolution introduced by 
Congressman Wood, of Indiana. I am 
happy to known that your Association 
went on record as endorsing this rese- 


| lution.” 











to be expected, the fauna of a correspond- | 


ing type. Here is seen in great abun- 
dance the gaudy Pipe Vine Swallow-tail 
(Papilio philenor) with beautiful irides- 
cent wings of green and black. It is a 
most conspicuous figure as it flits about 
among the cotton woods, where it lends 
much color to the scene. 

Thence travelling up to the Canyon’s 
side some 1,500 feet to the level of the 
broad Tonto Platform, one arrives at 
the Indian Gardens with their red-buds, 
willows, and other representatives of 
the upper Sonoran flora. Here too are 
to be found many plants of zones both 
above and below and accordingly the 
fauna characterstics of each. In these 


gardens, therefore, for they are veritable | 


garden spots of the desert 


are congre- 
gated the butterflies of the 


genus Pap- 


ilio, representative of three distinct life 


zones. Typical of the Upper Sonoran 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


The letter of Mr. Denniston follows in | 


full text: ; 
Francis I. Jones, Director General, 
Employment Service in District of Co- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Club Members May Rent 


Planes to Drive Themselves 
An airplane club known as the Pow- 
der River Flying Club has been organ- 
ized along “Drive It Yourself” lines at 
Casper, Wyo., according to a statement 


| just issued by the Aeronautics Branch 
| of the Department of Commerce. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The Powder River Flying Club, of 
Carper, Wyo., has been organized to pro- 
vide flying for its members. A most 
cemplete program of. financing has been 
worked out and it is likely that this 
program and the expérience of the club 
will be of considerable profit to similar 
organizations. 

Members and associate members can 


| yent the club’s airplane at $15 an hour 


for cross-country flying. Nonmembers 
may rent the ship for $15 per hour, 
plus the personal expenses of the pilot 
while away from headquarters- 
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| life, Dr. Deffenbaugh said. 
| out that changing ideas of what consti- 


, AUGUST 24, 1927 


New Curricula 


Declared Need in 


Public Schools 


W.S. Deffenbaugh, of Bu- 
reau of Education, Tells of 
Progress in Reorganiz- 


: ’ ~ 
| ing Courses of Study. 
(eahhanoaipes 


Nearly Four Hundred 
Cities Are Surveyed 


| Problem Becoming More Im. | 


| portant in Elemental and 


Secondary Classes, State- 
| ment Discloses. 
| Less than one-half the cities so far 
| surveyed have made or are in the process 
of effecting a reorganization of the ele- 
mental and 
according to a statement issued August 
23 by the Chief of the City School Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Education, W. S. 
Deffenbaugh. The problem of reorgan- 
izing the curricula is becoming more 
important, he said, as greater knowledge 
child. This report was based upon con- 
having 10,000 or more population. 
A curriculum prepared a few years 
ago no longer meets the needs of city 
He pointed 





tutes education has been an important 


) factor.in new curricula movements. 


Conditions Changed. 


ganization of the elementary and the 
secondary school curricula has been re- 
ceiving more attention from~ educational 
leaders than ‘any other phase of school 





| the cities of the country, 
: | curriculum prepared only a few years 
was in response to a communication from | 
Mr. Denniston callng attention to a res- | 


| cipline 


|; now 


| knowledge 


work. 


ago no longer meets the needs of mod- 
ern city life, have been full recognized. 


The fact, too, that our ideas of educa- | 


tion are changing has had its influence 
on curriculum construction. Not so 


| many years ago the course in arithmetic | 


was weighted down with ‘“‘mental dis- 
problems.” 
courses were exercises in 
diagraming. 
doy thinks of holding to these courses 
on a philosophy that has no 


temporary American life and 
needs of the individual child as they are 
understood. It naturally follows 
that, as conditions change and as our 
of the child changes, the 
school curricula must be revised to meet 
changed conditions and to conform with 
the newer conceptions of child life. 
Revision Needed. 

The need of a thorough revision of the 

| curriculum having been recognized by 


committees have been at work on cur- 


been prepared. Among these are the 
Fourth and Fifth Yearbooks of the De- 
partment of Superintendence and the 
twenty-sixth, Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 

In many cities committees have been 
appointed composed of officers and 
teachers to make revisions of the cur- 
riculum. For this purpose some cities 
grant teachers leave fos weeks or months 
on pay. 


stitute teachers, research, 
assistance, 


made changes except possibly by the 
adoption of new textbooks. Of 390 cities 
of 10,000 or more population reporting to 
the Bureau of Education, 175 have made 
revisions or are in process of revising the 
curriculum. According to a study made 


made a general revision 


mentary school curriculum 


the last five years. 


New Camera Devised 


German Machine Can Speed Up 
* Exposures to 48,000 





Per Second. 


A motion picture machine which will 
take 48,000 exposure a second and which 
will be useful ‘n scientific and experi- 
mental work has been invented and 
patented in Germany, che Motion Pic- 
ture Section, Department of Commerce, 
has been advised by the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Paris, George R. Canty, 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

A device has tecently been invented 
and patented in Cermany which permits 
aa enormous increase in the number of 
exposures made per second. This inven- 
tion permits taking an incredible num- 
ber of 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


secondary school curricula, | 


is gained of the needs of the individual | 


ditions fownd existing in 390 cities, each | 


The full text of the statement follows: | 
Within the past few years the reor- | 


That conditions have changed in | 
and that a | 


English grammar | 
parsing and | 
No reputable educator to- | 


the educational leaders, various national | 


riculum studies and several reports have | 


Thousands of dollars are being | 
| spent to cover the extra expense for sub- 
and clerical | 


by Dr. S. A, Courtis, 60 per cent of 132 
cities replying to a questionnaire have | 
of their ele- | 
during the | 
| last three years and 75 per cent within | 


To Take Fast Motion | 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


re ae 


In Demand Abroad | | 


! 

| 
Foreign subscriptions to Ameri- 
|| Can periodicals amount to $5,000,000 
per annum, according to a recent } 
estimate made by the Department | 
| of Commerce and anomnunced in con- f 
junction with the - Department’s 
survey of the balance of interna- 
tional payments of the United 
States. That part of the report re- 
lating to foreign subscriptions to 
the American press follows in full 
text: 

It is computed from the 1926 Blue 
Book of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation, that foreign subscriptions to 
27 of the more important American : 
periodicals total about $2,950,000. | 
Most of these subscriptions are Ca- 
nadian. Probably foreign subscrip- 
tions to all American periodicals i 
and magazines aggregate nearly | 
$5,000,000. . The pex contra sub- 
scriptions may reduce the balance- 
of-payment entry to $4,000,000. 





‘Union Pacifie Line 
Protests. Valuation 


Placed om Property 


Claien 1G: & in | 
Using Unit 
and Cost asof — | 


1914, 


The Union Pacific WRailroad has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Erred 


Prices 


| sion its protest against the Commission’s 


tentative valuation of its properties as 
of June 30, 1919, claiming that the Com- 
mission’s figure of $242,064,968 for the 
final value for rate-maaking purposes is 
too low. 

Although the carrier does not give a 
total figure for its claim it contends that 
the Commission erred in using unit prices 
and costs setimated as of 1914, “in utter 
disregard of the much higher level of 
prices and costs obtaining as of the date 
| of the inventory and in further disregard 
of the fact that some of the carrier’s 
property was actually installed between 
| June 306, 1914, and the date of inventory, 
during which period prices and costs 
were onamuch higher level than at June 
30, 1914.” “A valuation so made is un- 
fair,”’ it says, “and of necessity inac- 
curate, and will mot serve any of the 
purposes of the Interstate Commerce 
Act or any practical purpose whatever.”’ 

The carrier states that the actual costs 
of the portions of its property which 
were installed between June 30, 1914, and 
| June 30, 1919, the date of valuation, ex- 
| ceed the costs of reproduction new re- 

ported in the tentative valuation for the 
| Same property by an amount not less 
than $16,000,000. It also states that if 
prices as of 1919 were used, “as they 
should be if the valuation is to be re- 
ported as of that date,” the cost of 
reproduction new of its property, exclu- 
Sive of lands, would be not less than 
| $499,000,000 for the total property owned 
and $498,500,000 for the total property 
used. It also objects to the failure to 
show, using prices as of 1927, when the 
valuation was issued, the cost of repro- 
| duction new of its property inventoried 
as of 1919, 


Government to Sell | 
Last of Mail Planes 


Bids hited om Nine Machines 


Remaining in Federal 


Haanads. 

Advertisements imviting sealed pro- 
Pposals for nine rebuilt De Haviland air 
mail planes have been issued by the Post 
Office Department, th~ Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Harry S. New, announced August 
23. 
sale of the last o* the Government air 
mail planes, Mr. New said. 

The full text of 
eral’s announcement follows: 


“The last of the Government air mail 
planes—nine rebuilt De Havilands—are 
to be sold by the Post Office Department. 
Advertisements Were issued 
sealed proposals om these ships return- 
able at noon, Tuesday, September 13. 


Although there is great interest in | 
curriculum revision, not every city has | 


rebuilt by the postal service at the air 
mail service re, 212 depot at Maywood 
Field, Chicago, and are all in good fying 
condition. 

“They are held by the pilots who are 
using them as the best planes in the 
service from the standpoint of stability 





pictures per second, going as. 


and fuggedness. At present they are 
seattered from Bryan, Ohio, to San Fran- 
cisco.” 

It was announced orally at the 
partment that these planes, which are 
equipped with Liberty motors, with 
gears of the heavy type, may be in- 
spected at the following places: 

Maywood, Til. (€Chicago); Cheyenne, 
W yo.; Elko, Nev.; Reno, Nev, and Con- 
cord, Calif. These places, which are 
landing fiells om the western section 
of the transcontinental air mail line be- 
tween San Franciseo and Chicago, have 
one plane each, excepting Maywood and 


De- 


CContinued on Page 12, Column 2.3 


“The planes are mot the same as the | 
D. H’s. used by the An.’ but have been | 


| Secretary 


Less Interference 


| cally all of the 


} 
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| 
| 
} 
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for 


any 
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—John Adams. 
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American Magazines |; Rules to Govern 


International Use 


Of RadioSought 


Hoover States 
Work of Coming Confer- 
ence Should Systema- 
tize W ave Bands. 


Li kKely As Reatsit 


Revision of London Radio Con- 
vention of 1912 Probably 
Will Be Taken Up, It 
Is_ Stated. 


Coordination of the international use 
of radio may be expected to be estab- 
lished by the International Radiotele- 
graphic Conference to be held in Woash- 
ington beginning October 3, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
stated orally August 23, The object of 
the conference, said Mr. Hoover, who 
is chairman of the American delegation, 
is to assign wave bands to the different 
types of radio services employed ~ inter- 
nationally so that interference will be 
reduced. 

In this regard, he added, the work of 
the conference -will do for international 


| radio what the Radio Act of 1927 and 


the creation of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission are intended to do for domestic 
radio. 

Fifty Nations Represented. 

More than 50 nations, including Ppracti- 
nations of Europe, will 
send delegations to the conference, Sec- 
retary Hoover said. No date of adjourn- 
ment has been set, the plan being to 
continue the conference until all of the 
work is completed. 

Out of the conference, according to 


Secretary Hoover, may come a revision 


of the London radio convention of 1912, 
At that time only ship-to-shore radio, 
concerning the merchant marine of the 
world, was taken up. Since that timys 
Mr. Hoover said, the scientific develop- 
ment of radig. has been great, especially 
in the field G£ “overseas and telephonic 


; communicat lags. 


| 


The conferénge is under the auspices 
of the Department of State, since it looks 
toward the drawing up of a treaty to 
which all mations: will adhere. Tha 
American delegation, headed by Secre- 
tary Hoover, is composed to the great. 
est extent of experts in the communica. 
tions field. Its headquarters are in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
building. 

The director 
reau of the 


of the International Bu- 
Telegraph Union at Berne, 
Henri L. Etienne, in an oral statement 
August 23, asserted that the pximary 
function of the conference in October will ° 


| be administrative. 





| 


| diplomatic 


| to draw 


The purpose of the gathering -will be 
up a convention relating to 
wireless communications between  coun- 
tries. Program broadcasting maay be 
brought into the conference incidentally, 
said M. Etienne, but the chief work will 
center around ship and land radio com- 
munications systems as they involve all 
countries. 
May "Take Two Months. 
It was the opinion of the director of 


the Berne bureau, who recently arrived 


from Switzerland, accompanied by the 
secretary of the bureau, Ernest Rosillon, 


| that the comference will take at least 


two months. Subcommittees --will be 


| formed to comsider the various phases 


of the work leading to the drawing up 
of a treaty to which all the nations rep- 
resented are expected to be signatory, he 
said. 
Because the United States has no 
relations with Russia, that 
country will mot be represented at the 
conference, said M. Etienne. It has, 
however, submitted its proposals for the 


| agenda, he added. 


The sealed proposals will mark the | 


Gulf-Intercoast Ship 


the Postmaster Gen- | 





Conference A pproved 


| Shipping Board Acts Favorably 
inviting | 


Upon Agreement Reached 
by Carriers. 


A steamship conference agreement, 
covering shipments between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Intercoastal points, for the 
promotion of cooperation between car. 
riers that are parties to the comference 
was approved August 23 by the United 
States Shipping Board, according to a 
statement by the Board. 

The full text of the Board’s state 
ment follows: 

The Shipping Board at its regular 
meeting helet today, Tuesday, August 23, 
1927, approved copy of agreement filed 
purstant to Section 15 of the Shipping 
Act, covering the Gulf Intercoastal Cone 
ference, This agreement has been ete 
tered into by the Gulf Pacifie Line, In 
Luckenbach Steamship Co.) Ine., the R 
wool Line, and the Transmarime Cay. 
poration, @emgaged in service via the 
Panama Canal between Gulf ports and 
ports of the Pacific Coast. The agree 
ment covers both west and eastbound 
freight traffic and is designated to pro 
mote cooperation between the carriers, 
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Protest Note of Abyssinia Discloses Its Objections 
To Granting Concessions to Great Britain and Italy 


Letter Sent Members 
* Of League of Nations 


Two Powers Agreed to Seek 
Consent for Storage Dam 
and Railroad. 


The diplomatic corresponderece ex- 
thanged between Abyssinia, Great 
Britain, ard Italy, with respect to 
the consto-zction of a railroad by 
Italian interests across Abgyssinia 
from the Border of Eritrea on the 
Red Sea to Italian Somaliland, and 
the buildizzg of a British dam to con- 
trol the headwaters of the Blue Nile 
at Lake Zsana, has just been re- 
ceived by the Department of State, 
having recently been made preblic by 
the League of Nations. 

An agreement between Italy and 
Great Britain, made in 1925, pro- 
vided that the projects be 2ender- 
taken under concessions from Abys- 
sinia, and that the two Goverre2ments 
use their good offices in securtrzg this 
consent. 

A previous agreement between 
Great Britain, France and Italy as 
to the projects contemplated by 
Great Britain and Italy, as well as 
the building of arailroad by F°rance, 
since completed, and the notes of 
Great Britain and Italy respecting 
the agreement of 1925 were pub- 
lished in previous issues. 

The full text of the notes con- 
taining the objections of Abyssinia 
to the projects, directed to the 
League of Nations, and the 2-eplics 
of Great Britain and Italy follow: 


Abyssinia Makes Protest 


To League of Nations 

Taffari Makonnen, Heir to the Throne 
and Regent of the Empire of Abyssinia, 
to the Honorable Sir Eric Drwmmond, 
Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Peace be with you. 

I have the honor to forward herewith 
copies of the correspondence communi- 
cated to us by the British amd Italian 
Governments, constituting an agreement 
concluded between them without our 
knowledge im regard to their imterests | 
in Abysinnia, and copies of our replies. | 
I also enclose the protest which we are 


gone forwari by sudden bounds, and no 
country has been metamorphosed in a 
night. 

With our well-known eagerness for 
progress—given time, and the friendly 
advice of countries whose geographical 
position has enabled them to outdistance 
us in the race—we shall be able to se- 
cure gradual but continual improvements 
which will make Abyssinia great in the 
future as she has been throughout the 
past. 
cidents may happen. 

We should like to hear from the Mem- 
bers of the League whether they think 
it right that means of pressure should 


would doubtless never accept. 
We have the honor to bring to the 
notice of all the States members of the 


which we have received, im order that 
they may decide whether that corre- 


pendence of our country, inasmuch as 
it includes the stipulation that part of 
our Empire is to be alloted to the eco- 
nomic imfluence of a givem Power. We 
cannot but realize that economic influ- 
ence and political influemce are very 
| closely bound up together; and it is our 
duty to protest most strongly against 
an agreement which, in our view, conflicts 
with the essential principles of the 
League of Nations. 

Addis Ababa, this twelfth day of Senie 
|in the year of grace 1918 (June 19, 
1926). 


(Signed.) TAFFARI MA KONNEN, 


Leher of Great Britain 
Concerning Abyssinian Noie 

Letter from the British Government 
concerning the note from 
Royal Fiighness Tafari Makonnen, Re- 
gent 
sinia. 

Note by the Secretary-General: 

The Secretary-General has the honor 
to transmit herewith to the 
the States Members of the League of 


ernment dated August 3, 1926, concern- 
ing the note from His 
Royal Highness Tafari 

gent and Heir to the Throne of Abys- 


bers of the League on July 27 last (See 
Document C.428 M. 161, 1926. VII). 


Foreign Office, London, S. W. 1, 3rd 





addressing to the States Members of 
the League of Nations, making known | 
that we cannot accept this agreement. 

I beg that you will be good emough to 
communicate these documents’ to the | 
States Members in order that the ques- 
tion may be considered. 

Given in the city of Addis Ababa on | 
the twelfth day of Senie in the year 
of grace 1918 (June 19, 1926). 

Taffari Makomnnen, Heir to the Throne | 
of Abyssinia. 

To the States Members of the League 
of Nations, 


August, 1926. 


Sir, I am directed by His Britannic 


| Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 


for Foreign Affairs to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 22nd July 
with which you were good enough to 


to Sir Erie Drummond by His Imperial 
Highness Ras Tafari, together with a 
protest im regard to the notes exchanged 


ments in December, 1925, undertaking to 


ment is sought for the construction in 





Our Government has recently received 
from the British and Italian Govern- | 
ments identical nots informing us that 
these Governments have arrived at an) 
agreement to support each other with a | 
view to obtaining a concession ‘for the 
British Government to undertake the 
conservancy of the waters of our Lake 
Tsana, and for the Italian Gowernment | 
to construct a railway through our En. | 
pire. 

We have been profoundly moved by 
the conclusion of this agreement arrived 
at without our being consulted or in. | 
formed, and by the action of the two | 
Governments in sending us a joint noti- | 
fication. 

In the first place, on our admission to | 
the League of Nations we were told that | 
all nations were to be on a footing of | 
equality within the League, amd that | 
their independence was to be universally 
respected, simce the purpose’ of the 
League is» to establish and maintain 
peace among men in accordance wwith the 
will of God. 

We were not told that certaim mem- 
bers of the League might make aa sep- | 
arate agreement to impose their views | 
on another member even if the latter | 
considered those views incompatible with 
its national interests, 

Secondly, ome of the subjects covered 
by the agreement had already been dis- 
cussed between the British Government 
and our own, and that no conclusion had 
yet been reached was due to reasons of 
whose nature and importance we were 
fully aware; we had, however, never 
given any definite reply. 

We cannot help thinking, therefore, | 
that in agreeing to support each other in 
these matters, and in giving us a joint 

. notification of that agreement, the two 
governments are endeavoring to exert 
pressure on us in order to induce us to 
comply with their demands prematurely, 
without leavimg any time for reflection 
or consideration for our people’s needs. 

The people of Abyssinia are anxious to 


do right, and we have every intention of | 


guiding them along the path of improve- 


ment and progress; but throughout their | 


history they 
eigners who did not desire to possess 
themselves of Abyssinian territory and 
to destroy their independence. With 


God’s help, and thanks to the courage of | 


our soldiers, we have always, come what 
might, stood proud and free upon our 
native mountains, 

For this reason prudence is needed 
when we have to convincé our people that 
foreigners who wish to 2stablish_ them- 
selves for economic rasons in our coun- 
try, or on the frontiers between 
their possessions, are genuinely imnocent 
of concealed political aims; and we doubt 
whether agreements and joint represen- 
tations such as those now in question are 
the best means: of instilling that convic- 
tion. 


Nor must it be forgotten that we have 
only recently been introduced to modern 
clvilization, amd that our history, glori- 
ous though it be, has not prepared us 
for ready adjustment to conditions which 
are often quite beyond the range of our 
experience. Nature herself has never 


| pudiate 


| exercise 


| tion and 
| the Abyssinian people, 


have seldom met with for- | ; 2 : ah 
| Tsana except in consultation with His | 
| any 


it and | 


Abyssinia of certain public works de- 
fined in the notes. 

His Majesty's Government regret that 
in spite of the assurances conveyed to 


ish and Italian Ministers at Addis-Ab- 
baba when communicating the text of 
their Anglo-Italian notes, 


tentions attributed to the 
Italian Governments which 


British and 
they have 


never entertained. The Abyssinian pro- ! 


test is so worded as to imply that the 


entered into an agreement to impose 


their wishes ona fellow member of the | 
League even if against the latter's inter- | 
Members of the League are asked | 
whether it is right that pres- | 


ests. 
to state 
sure should thus be executed on Abys- 
sinia which they would doubtless re- 
if applied to them~ 

3. There is nothing in 
Italian notes to suggest coercion or the 
of pressure on the Abyssinian 
government. 


could not 
coercing the Abyssinian 
He believed the agreement to be in the 
interests of all three parties, but added 
that of course the Abyssinian govern- 
ment had a perfect right to judge of 
what was in the interests of Abyssinia. 


His Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires was in- | 
by telegraph on 14th July to | 
bring these statements to the knowledge | 


structed 


of Ras Tafari. 


4. As to the suggestion that the Brit- | 
ish and Italian governments are trying | 


to force the Abyssinian government to 


| yield to their requests in a hurry and 
being afforded time for reflec- 


without 
study of the requirements of 


out that 
tween the 
dis-Abbaba 
ernment on 


in notes exchanged be- 
British Minister in Ad- 
and the Abyssinian gov- 
18th March, 1902, 


“that there is to be no interference with 
| the waters of the Blue Nile and Lake 
| Britannic Majesty’s Government and the 
| Government of the Sudan; _ that in the 

case of any such interference, all other 

conditions being equal, preference will 
be given to the proposals of His 
| Britannic Majesty’s Government and the 
| Government of the Sudan; and that His 

Majesty, the Emperor Memnelik, has no 

| intention of giving any concession with 


| regard tothe Blue Nile and Lake Tsana | 


except to His Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the Government of the 
Sudan or one of their subjects.” Since 
the date of this undertaking, 

shows that 24 years ago the Emperor 
Memelik contemplated the construction 
by the British Government of a barrage 
| at Lake Tsana, His Majesty’s Govern- 
| have on several occasions made 
| specific proposals in regard to this work, 
| the full 
| sible to 


effect of which it 
foretell as the result of the 
| detailed observations which have been 
| earried out by scientific missions de- 
| spatched to the Lake with the consent 


His Imperial | 


and Heir to the Throne of Abys- | 
of the Council at its next meeting when 


Council and | 
Nations a letter from the British Gov- | 


Imperial and | 
Makonnen, Re- | 


sinia, which was distributed to the Mem- | 


transmit copies of the letter addressed | 


between the Bfitish and Italian Govern- | 


afford each other mutual support when | 
the consent of the Abyssinian Govern- | 


their purport | 
should have been misconstrued and in- | 


the Anglo- | 


Sir Austen Chamberlain | 
has stated in Parliament that the agree- | 
ment was certainly not to be used and | 
be used for the purpose of | 
government. | 


I am to point | ig 
| spirit of these 


the | 
Emperor Menelik confirmed an oral un- | 
| dertaking given some days previously 


which | 


is now pos- | 


But, if we try to go too fast, ac- | 


be exerted upon us which they themselves | 


spondence is compatible with the inde- | 


} not 


| way” 


| the 





Replies Disavow Any 


Intention of Coercion | 


Abyssinia, in Final Note, Re- 
iterates Intention to Judge 
for Itself. 


and assistance of the Abyssinian Gov- | 


ernment. In these circumstances His 
Majesty’s Government feel that they 
cannot fairly be charged with proceeding 
in regard to Lake Tsana with undue 
precipitancy. 


' 
5. In the concludng paragraph of their 
protest, the Abyssinian Government en- | 
| of cannery wastes, construed as a “diffi-- 
| cult problem” both by State health offi- 
| cers and the canning industry, accord- | 


quire whether the Anglo-Italian notes 


; | Gan be regarded as compatible with the 
League of Nations the correspondence | independence 


of ‘Abyssinia, especially 
when those notes state that a portion of 
Abyssinia will be “reserved” to the eco- 
nomic influence of a particular power. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain desires to em- 


phasize that the Anglo-Italian notes do | 
any part of Abyssinia to | 
Bri- 


| 
as | 


“reserve” 
Italian economic influence. His 
tannic Majesty’s Government, so far 
they are concerned and under 
conditions, 
ian economic 


certain 


influence in the west of 


Abyssinia and in the whole territory to | 
| be crossed by the above-mentioned rail- | 
Italian | 
recognition cannot | 
} affect the rights of third parties or bind | 
| the 
Heir to the Throne of Abyssinia. | POS€S n° obligation on anyone except the 

: | British Government 
the 


(joining Eritrea and 


Somaliland). This 


Government of Abyssinia. It 
who in return for 
Italian undertakings in regard to 
Lake Tsana are not to compete or sup- 
port competition with Italian enterprise 
in the region specified. 

6. Sir Austen 


Chamberlain will 


assurances to Abyssinia in the presence 


ad- 
the Government of 


it takes into consideration the note 
dressed to you by 
Abyssinia. 

I an, Your obedient 
(Signed) John Murray. 


Sir, Servant, 


Letter of Italy 

On Abyssinian Note 
Letter from 

concerning the note from His Imperial 


and Royal Highness, Tafari Makonnen, 
Regent and Heir to the Throne of Abys- 


sinia. 


Note by the Secretary-General: The 
Secretary-General has the honor to trans- 
mit herewith to the Council and the 
States members of the League of Na- 
tions a letter from the Italian Govern- 
ment dated August 7, 1926, 

Translation from the Italian. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Rome, August 7, 1926. 

Sir: I am 
Mnister and Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of July 22 last transmitting copy of 
a letter, with enclosures, addressed to 
you by His Imperial Highness Ras Ta- 
fari Makonnen respecting the notes ex- 


| changed in December, 1925, between the 


Italian and British Governments with the 


a ’ | object of rendering each other mutual 
the Abyssinian Government by the Brit- | 


support in requesting the Abyssinian 

Government to permit the construction 

of certain public works in Abyssinia. 
The Royal Government regrets to ob- 


serve, from the tenor of the note ad- | 


dressed by his Imperial Highness Ras 
Tafari Makonnen to the Members of the 
League of Nations, that the Abyssinian 


| Government has not clearly understood | 
British and Italian Governments have | 


the letter and spirit of the agreements 


reached between the Italian and British | 


Governments, This is the more a mat- 
ter of surprise to the Royal Government 
in that already some time ago the Ital- 
ian Representative in Addis Abbaba fully 
explained to the Abyssinian Government 


clearly pointing out that they 
constitute an agreement as to procedure 
concluded by the 


ing certain economic interests 
two countries, and that its application 
in actual practice would naturally be 


subject to the decisions of the Abyssin- | 


ian Government and the latter’s recog- 
nition that these interests were in keep- 
ing with those of Abyssinia and would 
be beneficial to the country’s economic 
and civil progress. 

It was subsequent to those declara- 
tions that on June 19th last, His Impe- 
rial Highness Ras Tafari addressed to 
the Italian Minister 


ter for his assurances and stating that 
His Imperial Highness had never enter- 


tentions of Italy and her desire to re- 
spect the independence of Abyssinia. 


The Italian Government would observe | 
in the | 


that neither in the letter nor 
notes can anything be 


found which would justify the apprehen- 


sion on the part of the Abyssinian Gov- | 
British | 
Governments might be intended to exert | 
on | 


ernment that the Italian and 
precipitate and forcible pressure 
Abyssinia; the friendly and explicit as- 
surances already given in this connec- 
tion 
absolutely 


such apprehension is 


groundless, 


In particular, as regards the recogni- | 


tion by the British Government of an 
exclusive sphere of Italian economic in- 
fluence in certain parts of Abyssinia, it 
is clear that this constitutes an agree- 
ment which is 


sinian Government to take such decisions 


as it may think fit, or limit the possible | 


action of third parties. 

It. is a guarantee of an economic na- 
ture obtained for Italian enterprises as 
against British enterprises in order to 
avoid competition which might imperil 
the success of these enterprises and hin- 
der that development of local resources 
which it may well be in the interests of 
Abyssinia to assist and promote. 

(Signed) GRANDI. 

Tafari Makonnen, Heir to the Throne 
and Regent of the Empire of Abyssinia, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Disposal of Cannery 
Wastes Is Studied 
By Health Officers 


Riperiaineets to Stop Pollu- 
tion of Streams by Can- 
neries Began in 1926, 


Make Steady Progress 


Private Concerns Cooperate 





“recognize an exclusive Ital- | i 
| Jr., Commissioner of Health of New York, 


im- | 


be | 
happy to repeat these explanations and | 


| the subject. 


| lima beans 


the Italian Government | 


instructed by the Prime | 


| in cannery 
| wastes may be discharged 


| the oxygen 


| health departments have 





| posed of 


meaning and scope of these notes, | 
simply | 





Italian and British | 
Governments with a view to coordinat- | 
of the | 


in Addis Abbaba a | 
letter thanking the Italian Prime Minis- 





should have sufficed to prove that ' 


binding solely on the | 
| Italian and British Governments; it can- 
not detract from the right of the Abys- | 


ing ee from Wastes. 


Steady progress is being made toward 
the solution of the problem of disposing 


ing to a statement received by the Pub- 
lic Health Service August 22 from the 
New York State Department of Health. 


The public health hazard from these | 
according to the Public Health 


wastes, 

Service, 
streams. 
of Ohio 


has been the’ pollution « of 
In the summer of 1926 a group 
canners financed a 
the statement from Dr. Matthias Nicoll, 
the results of which “have contributed 
materially to knowledge of the subject.” 
The New York Canners, Ine., in supple- 
menting this work, the statement said, 
now are experimenting along the same 
line. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The disposal of cannery wastes with- 
out the creation of 
many years been a difficult problem from 
the standpoint of both the canning in- 
dustry and health departments. Last 
summer a_ group of Ohio 
nanced a series of waste 
periments, the results of 
contributed materially to knowledge of 
They dealt largely with 
plants canning corn and 
or succotash. 
Supplementing this work, 
York Canners, Inc, are now ex 
ing along the same line, 
chiefly with wastes from peas, string 
beans and tomatoes. On the recom- 
mendation of this Department this com- 
pany has recently installed 
a large experimental waste disposal 
plant based upon the results of experi- 
ments carried on in Ohio. The new 
Albion plant 
may be 


wastes from 
the New 
periment- 
but dealing 


incorporated in the design 
prevent stream pollution. It consists 
of two mechanically operated revolving 
drums, fitted with fine copper 


proximately equal to that used when 
treating settled domestic sewage. The 


trickling filter offers favorable environ- | 
ment for the biological oxidation of the | 


large amount of organic matter present 
wastes, so that the treated 
into rela- 
tively small streams without depleting 
in the stream, which de- 
pletion leads to the well-known septic 
condition giving rise to nuisances and 
to the killing of fish, 


pollution 
them of various industrial wastes has 
been a serious economic problem. State 
issued orders 
to the industries to discontinue the pol- 
lution of the streams, but neither the 


derstood how these wastes could be dis- 
in a sanitary, economic and 
satisfactory manner. For this reason 
state and national organizations of va- 
rious organized industries having spe- 
cial wastes which create nuisances (can- 
ning, milk, leather, etc.) are now co- 
operating with state departments of 
health in studies of their special prob- 
lems. 

Because the problem of disposal of 
cannery wastes is one that affects not 


throughout the country, the National 
Canners Association and the Association 
of New York State Canners, Ince. are co- 
operating with the Albion company in 


carrying out the experiments at Albion | 
| in the treatment of wastes which were 


not experimented with in Ohio. The 


plant is in charge of a chemist detailed | special training can not yet be given. 


by the National Canners Association who | 


will operate the plant under the general 
direction of the consulting engineer who 
supervised the operation of the experi- 
mental plant in Ohio. The Division of 


| Sanitation of this Department is also 
tained any doubt as to the friendly in- | 


coperating in these studies. It is hoped 
that an efficient and economical method 
of treating these cannery wastes will re- 
sult from the experiments. 


Species of Largest 
Butterflies Found 


Park Service Says Varieties 
Represent Three Different 
Life Zones. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
itself, is the beaytiful little known 
species (Papilio hollandi), a butterfly 
of metallic blue interspersed with bril- 
liant yellow. 

Then again pasisng higher, this time 
from the upper Indian Gardens along 
the way to the lofty Plateau, following in 
general the precipitous courses of dried 
streams, one finds an abundance of that 


| giant of the tribe—the mighty two-tailed 


Swallow-tail or Papilio daunus. One spec- 
imen collected from this section had a 
wing expansion of five and one-half 
inches, even greater than the type dimen- 
sions, and all are of huge size. There 
is little doubt that this remarkable size, 
coupled with the brilliant yellow and 
black marking and the double tails of the 

| lower wings, more closely resembles some 

| wonderful tropical bird than a mere but- 
terfly. Thus, in the " 
upper walls of the canyon, we have a 
real king of butterflies, 





With Health Officers In Lessen- | 


series of | 
waste disposal experiments, according to | 
| speech reading is learned (and children 


nuisances has for | 





canners fi- | 
disposal ex- | 
which have | 


| diometer, 


| time, 


is so constructed that it | 


wire | 
| screens, and a trickling filter consisting 
| of a deep bed of stone through which | 
| the screened wastes flow at a rate ap- 


} cents. 


| mal hearing, 





| made advancement 
rapidly. 
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Special Attention in Schools Advocated 
In Teaching Hard-of-Hearing Pupils 


Commission Reports to Bureau of Education on Cost to 


State of Children Retarded by Deafness. 


There is waste of money in attempt- 
ing to educate the hard-of-hearing child 
by ordinary methods, says the Commis- 
sion on Education of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard- 
of-Hearing, in a statement just made 
public by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

A definite correlation between the re- 


| tardation of children and difficulty in 


hearing has been established, the state- 
ment points out, and such retardation 
is expensive. The Commission states 
that a recent survey of a city system 
revealed that of the 349 hard-of-hearing 


| children in attendance, 211 repeated a 


grade 441 times, at a cost of $60 each, 
or a total of $26,460. It recommends 
special instruction in speech-reading for 
hard-of-hearing children until the pu- 
pils are sufficiently advanced to be again 
absorbed into the regular classes. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

It has long been known that defective 
hearing is not as easy to detect as low- 
ered vision. Frequently a child adjudged 
stupid or mentally deficient may have 
been simply hard of hearing. When 


learn it more readily than adults), and 
the child is properly seated in relation 
to his teaeher and the class, he often 
becomes a star pupil. Another baffling 
problem is sometimes solved by the hear- 
ing test—that of the child who hears 


| much but has a slight defect which pre- 


vents him from understanding certain 
degrees and kinds of sound. The diffi- 
culty once discovered, methods can be 
devised to overcome it. 

The tuning fork, watch tick, and 
whisper tests by experts are still pos- 
sible, but in recoraing the hearing ca- 
pacity of a large number, the time and 
effort they require are very considerable. 
Any instrument, such as the phonoau- 
which will get accurate re- 
in one-third to one-quarter the 
under good psychological condi- 
tions also, is certainly worth a fair trial. 


Special Examination 
Needed for Some Children 


When children are found to have a 
hearing loss of from 12 to 15 per cent, 


sults 


M- | it is believed that they stand in need 
at Albion | 


More 
in 


of special examination and care. 
accurate information on this point 


| work so new will have to be gained from 


experience. One year’s intensive work 
with an instrument like the phonoau- 


| diometer will undoubtedly prove of great 
eventually adopted by the company to | Pe ” 


value in answering this point. 

In one city where 3,163 children were 
tested with the phonoaudiometer, the 
per capita cost was estimated at 12 
In a school in the foreign section 


| where lack of means and of education 
| resulted in poor hygiene and litle or no 


medical care, the percentage of deafness 
was found to be 25. In a school where 
the pupils came about equally from the 
foreign and the middle-class American, 
it was 15 per cent. Where the children 


| were all from middle-class families, the 


percentage was 10, and in a private 
school, of children from the homes of 
wealth, the percentage was less than 1 


| per cent. 


There is waste of money in educating 


| the hard-of-hearing child by ordinary 


In the past the prevention of stream | methods; in one school 57 hard-of-hearing 


through the discharge into | 


children repeated 66 classes; 57 of nor- 
picked at random from the 
same school, repeated 18 classes. In an- 
other city, a careful study of all re- 
tarded pupils showed that of children 


| who had to repeat grades, there were 
industries nor the state authorities un- | 


three and one-half times as many hard- 
of-hearing as those of normal hearing. 

Since it is estimated that more than 
a million school children fail each year 
to make their grades, it is reasonable 
to infer that a considerable number of 
these may be suffering from unrecog- 
nized hearing defeets. If proper meth- 
ods are used to find the hard-of-hearing, 
and to treat them medically and edu- 
eationally, more money will be saved by 


| preventing their retardation than will 


See | be used to discover and treat them. 
| only the canners of this but other states | 


Only such children as show the ef- 
fects of deficient hearing in their school 


| work will need to be given special in- 


struction, and this will cease to be needed 
when these pupils have acquired such 
facility in “speech reading” that they 


| can profit by ordinary methods of teach- 


ing. The percentage of pupils needing 
The reports received show a great dif- 
ference in the number of children re- 
ported as having a hearing defect and 
those given speech-reading instruction. 

In organizing and conducting classes 
for hard-of-hearing children, any begin- 
ning is better than none at all, and ex- 
perience has shown that once a start is 
in methods follow 
In some cities trained 


a_ specially 


teacher goes from school to school, giv- 


ing instruction in speech reading individ- 
ually or to small groups of not more 
than six pupils as a rule. The periods 
range from 30 to 45 minutes each, and 
from once to four times a week. This 
has brought fruitful results; the child 
continues with his regular class, and he 
and his room teacher are intelligently 
advised of his needs, while his parents 
are better satisfied because he has not 
been marked as different and sent to a 
special school. Economically we find this 
to be sound, for in studies of figures we 
note that, while it costs $180 a year to 
educate a child in a special school, it cost 
in one city only $129 to educate him in 
this special class. 

In one large school it was found best to 
organize a special class with a speech- 
reading teacher in charge of instruction 
in all studies. There was a mixed grade 
of 5B and 8A, consisting of 25 pupils. 
They had half an hour of speech-reading 
each day, in classes of 12, all other grade 
subjects being handled as usual. The 
time for the special instruction was 
taken from music and drawing periods. 

Some school systems allow one teacher 


| for each 10 children needing special in- 
| struction of any kind. 
Transition Zone, the ; dren are found, some of whom are deaf 


If then eight chil- 


and some hard of hearing, let a class be 


4 organized and the one teacher allotted be 
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put in charge. The class will undoubtedly 
grow, and when there are more than 10 
children the class can be separated and 
the second teacher may take the deaf 
and the other hard of hearing. 

Children who have some hearing de- 
fect but have normal speech should be 
educated in the environment of hearing 
children and not in a school for the deaf, 
where they are apt to acquire the voice 
and enunciation of the wholly deaf child. 

As soon as hard-of-hearing children, 
whether in special classes or special 
schools, acquire enough facility in speech 
placed in proper relation to the teacher 
reading to follow classrom instruction (if 
and the light), they would be returned to 
full-time regular classes. 

Teachers of speech reading.—At pres- 
ent six normal courses are offered out- 
side private schools of speech reading. 
One is a lecture course at the Boston 
Teachers’ College, one at the University 
of Rochester, one under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, one 
at Johns Hopkins University, one under 
the extension division of the University 
of California, and recently organized 
speech-reading department at Michigan 
State Normal College. 

About 50 teachers are now engaged in 
public-school work for hard-of-hearing 
children in the entire country. The prob- 
lem in the large cities seems to be easier 
of solution than in the rural districts, 
because we conclude from our early ex- 
perience that the cities will find it to be 
economically sound to provide testing 
equipment, pay a speech-reading teacher, 
and employ an otologist. For the rural 
schools group action will probably be 
found necessary. 

European methods.—Foreign schools 
pay much attention to the ability and 
individuality of each child, and classes 
never exceed 10 pupils. All children re- 
main under constant medical observa- 
tion and treatment when this is neces- 
sary. If, on examination, children are 
found to be but slightly hard of hearing, 
thay are given a trial in the schools for 
hearing children, receiving also thor- | 
ough instruction 1n speech reading. 


Special Care Given 


Students in Germany 

In Germany a public school for the 
hard oi hearing was established in Ber- 
lin in 1902, and that city now has 5 
schools and 15 special classes. The large 
cities generally have such schools, with 
the same curriculum as in the regular 
schools, with added training in speech 
reading, articulation, and cultivation of 
residual hearing. The classroom is care- 
fully arranged, with the light admitted 
from behind, so that it falls on the face 
of the teacher. In cities where there 
are no special schools iree instruction in 
speech is provided for all who need it. 

In Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg and 
Chemnitz courses in commercial arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, typewriting, speech 
reading, speech improvement, etc., are 
given to hard-of-hearing pupils who have 
been graduated from the elementary 
schools. 

Holland follows the same methods, and 
there are schools for the hard-of-hearing 
in Amsterdam, The Hague, and Rotter- 
dam. They were started by a private 
association, aided by the provincial and 
general Governments. When their value 
was demonstrated, the municipal authori- 
ties assumed entire control. The cer- 
tificates of these schools have the same 
value as those of regular schools of like 
grade. 

Austria opened schools for the hard- 
of-hearing in 1921. In the German- 
speaking cantons of Switzerland there 
are special classes for hard-of-hearing 
children in the State’ schools at Berne, 
Basle, and Zurich, as well as free classes 
in speech reading for those who, by its 
aid, can keep up with regular school 
work. In the French-speaking cantons 
steps are now being taken to care for 
the hard-of-hearing children found in the 
public schools. 
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Rat-Proofing Ships 
Suggested as Way 
To Control Plague 


Results of Study of Bubonic 
Infection Made Public by 
Public Health Service. 


Long An | __ Epidemic 


Trend of Disease Is Declared 
to Be Comparable to Yellow 
Fever, Now Vitually Halted. 


Suggestions for the control of bubonic 
plague, by the rat-proofing of ships to 
prevent the spread of the disease are 
contained in a statement made public 
August 23 by Dr. S. B. Grubbs, Assist- 
ant Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service in charge of for- 
eign quarantine. 

Pointing out that bubonic plague has 
been epidemic in certain parts of the 
world for 30 years, Dr. Grubbs said that 
the trend of the disease’is comparable to 
yellow fever, which virtually has been 
exterminated. Yellow fever, he said, is 
spread by one species of mosquito, while 
bubonic plague is ordinarily spread by 
one species of flea. 

The conclusions reached by Dr. Grubbs 
for bubonic plague control, contained in 
his statement, follow in full text: 

The’ present plague pandemic has ex- 
isted over a period of 30 years, during 
which time plague has probably been 
brought to most of the ports of the 
world. In some of these ports this in- 
fection remains today or was suppressed 
with great effort; in others it gained no 
footing or died out with little or no in- 
tervention. The former may be consid- 
ered infectible; the latter noninfectible 
or infectible with difficutly. 

Infectible ports are apparently in- 
cluded in a zone between 40 degrees 
south latitude and 40 degrees north 
latitude, plus the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas. 

Xenophsylla cheopis is probably the 
only flea that transmits plague from rat 
to rat in nature; and if this is true, for 
the purposes of maritime quarantine 
other species may be disregarded. 

A cheopis index will measure the in- 
fectibility of any locality to plague. It 
is suggested that this index be the aver- 
age number of X. cheopis per live rat. 
The critical cheopis index would then 
be the figure above which plague once 
introduced would increase. This critical 
point may be determined by repeated 
studies of the cheopis index in ports 
shown to be infectible and those appar- 
ently noninfectible. 

The number of rats on board a vessel 
may be estimated with reasonable ac- 
curacy by means of a detailed inspection 
by a trained inspector. 

On vessels, as well as in buildings, the 
number of rats is limited by the amount 
of rat harborage and available food. The 
most economical way, and the only per- 
manent way, to get rid of rats is to build 
them out (rat vroof). 

To Eliminate Rats. 

Rat proofing of vessels is practica- 
of rats that can survive on board a ship 
to zero or to a neglible number. Rat 
profing on vessels follows the same prin- 
ciple as rat proofing in buildings, but 
has the advantage of a rat-proof foun- 
dation furnished by the sea. 

Rat proofing of sevvesls is practica- 
ble and hgs demonstrated its value in 
dollars and cents to the ship owner. If 
made a part of the original construc- 
tion of the ship, it need add no extra 
cost. If done later, the cost is slight 
and is far outweighed by the benefits. 

The need of fumigation or similar 
measures to destroy rats presupposes the 
presence of rats on board a vessel. If 
a vessel is rat free, fumigation to kill 
rats is manifestly unnecessary, regard- 
less of the sanitary condition of the 
ports that have been visited by the 
vessel. 
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Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Lines Are 
Longest on Earth 


Distance Between Stations on 
Mt. Shasta and Mt. Hel- 
ena, Cal., Is 192 Miles. 


Use Tapes to Measure 


Electric Signal Lights Found to 
Be More Effective Than 


Heliographs. 

The two longest survey lines on earth 
are used by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, according to a state- 
ment by the Chief of the Division of 
Geodesy of that Bureau, Dr. William 
Bowie. These two lines are 192 and 182 
miles long, the first lying between the 
stations on Mt. Shasta and Mt. Helena, 


Calif., and the seccnd between Mt. Ellen, 


Utah, and Uncompahgre Peak, Colo. 
The statement follows in full text: 


The records of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey show that the distance between 
its two surveying stations on Mt. Shasta 
and Mt. Helena, both in California, is 
192 miles. This line was used in a sur- 
vey extended along the 39th parallel to 
join the surveys and charts of the At- 
lantic with those of the Pacific coasts 
of the United States. The system of 
triangulation involved the measurement 
of a few lines across country with ex- 
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Disturbances in Interior of Earth 
Caused Formation of Yosemite Valley 


Geologist of Geological Survey Gives Outline of Bulges in 
Age Known as Tertiary Period. 


Disturbances in the interior of the 
earth, millions of years ago in the age 
known to geologists as the Tertiary 
period, caused bulges in the earth which 
tesulted in the formation of the Yose- 
mite Valley, seven miles in length and a 
mile wide, according to F. E. Matthes, 
geologist of the Geological Survey, in a 
statement fssued August 25. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

If you should start from San Fran- 
cisco in an airplane and: fly due east you 
would pass first over the wooded crests 
of the Coast Ranges; next over the 
broad, level expanse of the Great Valley 
of California, checkered with irrigated 
fields, vineyards, and orchards; and then, 
after a flight of about 100 miles, you 
would come to a huge mountain barrier, 
stretching north and south at right an- 
gles to your course and rising in a long, 
gradual slope to a resplendent row of 
snow-flecked peaks. This is the Sierra 
Nevada, the longest, the highest, and the 
grandest single mountain range in the 
United States. 

Deeply carved in its western flank, 
about midway between the torrid foot- 
hills and the wintry summits, in the 
genial middle zone of majestic forests, 


| you would discover the Yosemite Valley, 
| a chasm renowned the world over for its 


towering cliffs, its stately trees, and its 
delightful climate, but, above all, for its 
sublime waterfalls. 





treme accuracy by means of metal tapes 
or base bars. Each of these lines form 


the side of a triangle, the other sides are | 


computed from this measured line by 


means of the angles of the triangles ob- | 


served with high grade theodolites. 

The line between Mt. Shasta and Mt. 
Helena could be used by reason of the 
employment of very large mirrors in the 
form of heliographs mounted on each of 
the stations. By means of the telescope 
of a theodolite the observer at one sta- 
tion could see, through his instrument, 
the refleéted sunlight as a very dim star 
on the other peak. 


Ellen, Utah, 
There are many lines in the surveys of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey which 
are more than 100 miles in length be- 
tween stations. ‘ 

It has been found, in recent years, to be 
more efficient to use electric signal lamps 
in the place of heliographs. An ordi- 
nary auto headlight with an especially 
constructed bulb, with contracted fila- 


ment, has been so effective as to enable | 


the observer to see its light with the un- 
aided eye for distances as great of 150 
miles. The electric current uséd is sup- 
plied by ordinary dry cells, such as is 
used to ring door bells. It was only 
when the atmosphere was as clear as 
crystal that the visibility was so perfect. 
Ordinarily the atmosphere has some haze 
in it and then the lights do not appear 
680 bright. 

The distance that one can see from 
one part of the earth to another de- 
pends on the heights of the mountain 
peaks and the configuration of the in- 
tervening ground. The curvature of the 
earth is so great ‘that, at a very few 
miles it would be impossible for a man 


standing at the shore line of a bay to | 


see a man standing at the shore line 
on the opposite side. Where there are 
deep broad valleys between mountain 
ranges, the greatest distances can be 
observed. 


Submarine Training 


Offered to Officers | 


Department of Navy to Open | 


Class at New London, 
Conn., in January. 


Announcement of the opening of a 
tlass in submarine training at the Sub- 
marine Base, New ‘London, Conn., on 
January 3, next, was made by the Bu- 
ceau of Navigation of the Department 
of the Navy August 23, in a cifcular 
to all ships and stations. 

The full text of the circular follows: 

A class in submarine training will 
tonvene at the Submarine Base, New 
London, Conn., on January 3, 1928. 

Applications should be submitted in 
tccordance with Part E, Section 3, Bu- 
‘eau Of Navigation Manual and must 
reach the Bureau not later than Oc- 
iober 15, 1927. Such applications shall 
xe accompanied by a report from a 
nedical officer that the officer is physi- 
‘tally qualified for submarine training. 

Officers who will have completed two 
rears of sea duty as commissioned offi- 
‘ers on January 3, 1928, are eligible 
‘or submarine training. 


Nicaraguan Bandits 
Killed by Marines 


Two Nicaraguans were killed by a de- 
achment of American Marines on Au- 
just 16 after a group of bandits had 
tred on the marines from ambush, ac- 
ording to a dispatch by the Department 
f the Navy August 23, from the com- 
nander of the Special Service Squadron, 
tear Admiral David F. Sellers. 

The full text of the Department’s 
tatement, based on the dispatch from 
‘ellers, follows: 

The commander of the Special Serv- 
te Squadron reported today that on Au- 
ust 16, First Sergeant Bruge, command- 
ag a small detachment of marines in 
ompany with an officer and men of the 


| of the 

Another long line in the survey across | 
the country by the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey was between Mt. | 
and Uncompahgre Peak, | 
Colorado, the distance being 182.7 miles. | l 
| lumne River, which lies 12 miles north 
| of the Merced Canyon and parallel to 


Seven Miles in Length 
And Oniy One Mile Wide 


As you fly over the valley you may- 


at first be surprised to find that it is no 
larger. It measures only seven miles in 
length and one mile in width and 
really but a widened part of a narrow 
canvon that furrows the range from 
crest to base, the canyon of Merced 
River. Indeed, the valley is only one of 
a great many features—though by far 
the most wonderful—of the Yosemite 
National Park. which embraces a part 
western flank of the Sierra 
Nevada, almost as large as the State of 
Rhode Island, that is studded with peaks, 
domes, and spires and sculptured by 
valleys, gorges, and canyons. Among the 
canyons is the Grand Canyon of Tuo- 


is 


it and which also has a Yosemite-like 
widened part—the beautiful Hetch 
Hetchy Valley. 

But when finally you descend into the 
Yosemite you at once perceive the rea- 
son for its world-wide fame. No other 
valley is sé remarkably fashioned; no 
other valley holds within so small a com- 
pass so astounding a wealth of striking 
and distinctive scenic features. As a 
whole, it is a broad rock-hewn trough 
with parallel sides, boldly sculptured and 
ornamented with silvery cataracts. The 
level floor, whose groves and meadows 
afford ideal places for camping and other 
forms of recreation, lies 4,000 feet above 
the sea, and the forested uplands on 
either side rise 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
higher. 

As you look eastward up the valley 
from its lower end your eye is at once 


| attracted by the sheer profile of El Capi- 
| tan, the most majestic cliff in the Yose- 


mite and perhaps in the world. It pro- 





jects from the north wall, and its top 
rises 3,000 ‘feet above the valley floor. 
Directly opposite stand the three Cathe- 
dral Rocks, of nearly equal height, which 
form the only promontory that juts far 
out into the valley. From the west end 
of this promontory leaps Bridalveil Fall, 
620 feet high, its spray suffused with the 
glory of the rainbow. 


Three Peaks Rise in Air 


As If Designed by Architect 

Eastward beyond El Capitan the valley 
abruptly regains its full width, and you 
see in an embayment on the right the 
two Cathedral Spires, the frailest rock 
shafts in the valley. On the left are 
the Three Brothers, whose gabled sum- 
mits rise one above another, all built on 
the same angle, as if desgned by an 
architect. The highest, known as Eagle 
Peak, rises 3,800 feet above the valley. 
Opposite them stands Sentinel Rock, a 
finely modeled obelisk with a pointed 
top. 

A mile beyond the base of Sentinel 
Rock nestles Yosemite Village, the main 
tourist center of the park, and just 
across the valley, booming amid ciouds 
of pearly mist, are the Yosem‘te Falls, 
most glorious of all the cataracts in the 
valley. The upper fall, 1,430 fcet high, 
would alone make any vailey famous; it 
is the highest unbroken leap of water on 
the continert, perhaps the highest in 
the world. The lower fall, which de- 
scends 320 feet, seems insignificant in 
comparison, yet it is twice as high as 
Niagara. The entire chain of falls and 
cascades has a height of 2.565 feet. 

Farther up, on the north side, are the 
Royal Arches, sculptured one within the 
other in an inclined rock wall that rises 
to a. height of 1,500 feet. An enormous 
natural pillar, the Washington column, 
flanks them on the right, and above them 
rises a smoothly curving, helmet-shaped 
boss of granite called North Dome. Fac- 
ing the Royal Arches stands Glacier 
Point, a high promontory that has be- 
come a vertitable Mecca for tourists by 
reason ‘of its matchless view and _ its 
unique overhanging rock, below which 
the cliffs fall off sheer 3,200 feet. 

The head of the valley is squared off 
by another rock wall, above which, 
planted as on a pedestal, stands Half 
Dome, the most colossal and most 
strangely modeled rock monument in the 
Sierra Nevada, smoothly rounded on 
three sides and cut down sheer on the 
fourth. Though formerly inaccessible, it 
may now be easily scaled with the aid of 
steel cables so hung as to serve as hand- 
rails, 





ruardia and Mr. Alexander, an American 
1ine owner, leaving Jicaco for Murra, 
mas fit 22 by bandits from ambush 
rho were dispersed by a return fire. 
‘he band of bandits numbered about 30 
nen two of whom were killed. © The j 
iarines suffered no casualties. 


From the summit of Half Dome, 4,850 
feet above the valley, you look down, on 
the south side, into the Little- Yosemite, 
a broad-floored, cliff-girt valley shaped 
like the Yosemite, though much smaller. 
It stands 2,000 feet abuve the main val- 
ley, and from its portal, guarded by 


4 





Liberty Cap, the Merced descends by a 


cyclopean stairway, making two mag- | 
| to reararnge the, waters on thé Sierra 
originally | 
| drained in diverse directions, but when 


nificent cataracts, Nevada Fall, 594 feet 


high, and Vernal Fall, 317 feet high. On | 


the north side of Half Dome you look 
down into Tenaya Canyon, a chasm as 
profound as the Yosemite itself, yet the 
pathway of only a small brook. Almost 
directly under Half Dome, at the mouth 
of the canyon, lies rom.s.atie Mirror Lake. 
To the northeast Clouds Rest, the loftiest 
summit in the vicinity of the valley, rises 
9,929 feet above the sea, and beyond 
spreads the vast panorama of the High 
Sierra, its jagged peaks culminating in 
ice-covered Mount Lyell at a height of 
13,090 feet. 


Story of Yosemite 
Is Told by Geologist 


And now, filled with wonder at the 
marvels of this stupendous scene, you 
may ask: How was all this created? By 
what strange forces has the Yosemite 
been fashioned, and through what happy 
circumstances has 
with so much charm and grandeur? 


This, then, is the story of the Yose- 
mite: Millions of years ago, about thé 
middle of what geologists call the Ter- 
tiary period, all the country between the 
Pacific Coast and the Rocky Mountains 
began to bulge up as a result of dis- 
turbances in the interior of the earth. 
The movement was slow and intermit- 
tent, yet it caused the crust of the earth 
locally to warp and bend, so as to form 
low mountain ranges and intermediate 
plains. In some places long fractures, 
or “faults,” were produced, and on these 
faults the adjoining blocks of the crust 
slipped past each other, the mountain 
blocks rising, the valley blocks sinking 
or remaining low. Such movements 
took place notably along the lihe of 
faults delimiting the east side of that 
huge crustal blo¢k, 400 miles long and 
80 miles broad, ‘which was destined to 
become the Sierra Nevada. 


At first the Sierra block had only 
moderate height and a gentle westward 
slant, but in the later half of the Ter- 
tiary period it was raised, together with 
the country to the east, several thousand 
feet higher, and its slant was corre- 
spondingly steepened. Finally, about the 
dawn of the Quaternary period—the last 
great division of geologic time, which has 


Buick for 1928 gets away in traffic like an arrow from 
a bow! 


Watch the Buicks next time you drive downtown. 
See how easily they step out in front when the signal 
changes. And note how they give other cars the slip 


it become endowed | 





embraced the Ica Age and witnessed the 
rise of man—the Sierra block was still 
more strongly tilted, and its eastern edge 
was lifted to its present great height. 
Owens Valley and the other basins to 
the east sank down, and thus the range 
came to stand out as it does today, with 
an abrupt eastern front and a long west- 
ern slope. 

One effect of the tilting was, naturally, 


block. The main streams 
the slant became sufficiently steep, a new 


system of rivers was formed that flowed 


westward, roughly parallel to one an- | 
The Merced was | 
| one of these new rivers. 


other, down the slope. 


In the long period of quiet that fol- 
lowed the earlier tiltings the Merced 
fashioned for itself a broad, level valley, 
through which it wound sluggishly in 
serpentine meanders. The valley was 


flanked as far up as the site of the pres- | 


ent Yosemite chasm by rolling hills and 
occasional ridges a few hundred to a 
thousand feet in height, all cévered with 
luxuriant semitropical vegetation. The 
rounded summit of El Capitan was one 
of the rolling hills; it rose about 900 
feet above the Merced. Toward 
headwaters of the river the land was 
more mountainous, but the region as a 
whole still lay near sea level. 


The great uplift of late Tertiary time, 
which raised the Sierra block to a height 
of several thousand feet, affcted the be- 
havior of the Merced profoundly. The 
course of the stream now being much 
steeper than before, its flow became swift 
and powerful, and, with the sand, gravel, 
and boulders that it swept along, it be- 
gan vigorously to scour and deepen its 
bed. As time went on it cut in 
broad floor of its old valley a narrow, 
steep-walled gorge—a “gorge within a 
valley.” Although the river cut ever 
more slowly as its gradient became flat- 


ter, near the end of the Tertiary period | 


it had intrenched itself almost a thousand 
feet. By that time, however, the gorge, 
through the crumbling of its walls, had 
been transformed into a valley with 
sloping sides, and so the river lay at 
the bottom of a “valley within a valley” 
—or “tw6-story valley.” 


Raoul Lizaire in Charge 


The Minister of Haiti, Hannibal Price, | 


left for Haiti on August 22, ‘according 
to information received at the Depart- 
ment of State. During his 
Raoul Lizaire will be in charge of the 
Legation. 


in the friendly rivalry of traffic. 


WHEN 


BETTER 





the | 


| hours. 


the | Department of State Announces 


| of State from the American Minister in 


| full text of the announcement by the 
| Department of State follows: 


‘4 ‘i ! sage from Charles C. Eberhardt, Ameri- 
Of Haitian Legation | 
| Corinto for the United States on Au- 
absence | 


| of the Marine Corps in Nicaragua on 
' August 24. 


Geysers of Yellowstone National Park 
Declared to Be Showing More Activit 


e ~ 


(inpEx 
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Park Service States Hot Springs Also Are More in Evi- 
dence This Year Than Usual. 


Unusual activity in the geysers and 
hot springs of Yellowstone National Park 
has been reported throughout the sea- 
son, the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, stated orally on 
August 23. 

Several of the “more erratic or tem- 
peramental geysers” have erupted this 
season, it was said. Among these, the 


Service stated, were the Giant and the | 
Giantess, each of which throws a column | 
of hot water fully 200 feet into the air. | 


The grandeur of the Giantess’ eruption 
was described as being “by far the most 


magnificent thermal display in the. upper | 


geyser basin this season. The eruption 


began on July 30, the geyser throwing | 
of steaming water | 


out great volumes 
over a period of more than 26 hours.” 

Old Faithful and Grand geysers have 
remained truc to their schedules, accord- 
ing to the Service, the former erupting 
at 65-minute intervals and the later at 
intervals varying between 15 and 17 
It stated that the Bechive gey- 
ser, located in Upper Geyser Basin, and 
considered the most artistic and sym- 


Marine Commander 
Leaving Nicaragua 


Return to This Country of 
Gen. Logan Feland. 


General Logan Feland, Commander 
of the American Marines in Nicaragua 
will leave for the United States on Au- 
gust 24, according to information re- 
ceived on August 23 by the Department 


Nicaragua, Charles C. Eberhardt. The 


The Department has received a mes- 


can Minister to Managua, to the effect 
that General Feland has left Managua 
on August 22, expecting to sail from 


gust 24. 
Colonel Culick will assume command 


| 
’ The full text of the statement follows: 
| 


| metrical of all geysers in the Park, 
erupted on the morning of August 7 for 
the first time this season. ° 
According to the Service, increased ac- 


drawn correspondingly increased crowds 
to the formations. It was said that the 
old Angel terrace formation, “which has 
been inactive for some years, has broken 
out anew and from the small space of 
about a foot square noted at the begin- 
ning of the season, it has spread to an 
extensive area. It is thought by those 
who have intimate knowledge of the hot 
springs that old Angel terrace is draw- 
ing its strength from the so-called ‘new’ 
| Angel terrace, which ceased activity last 
fall. The newly active old Angel terrace 
is extraordinarly delicate in coloring and, 
although it appears white in the noon- 
day sun, the softer light of the morning 
or evening brings out the delicate pink 
and green hues of the algae growing in 
the warm water.” 

The guide parties to the formations 
| are each in charge of a ranger naturalist, 





who explains the phenomena and an- 
Swers questions, it was said. 


Contribution Is Accepted 
For Work on Mississippi 


A contribution of $210,000 from the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee District 
for use in bank revetment work along 
the Mississippi River at Commerce Bend, 
Miss., has been accepted by the Depart- 
ment of War, according to a statement 
by the Department August 23. 


Colonel Hanford MacNider, the Act- 
ing Secretary of War, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers, has 
authorized the acceptance of a contribu- 
tion of $210,000 from the Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta Levee District and the appli- 
cation of this sum in the prosecution of 
bank revetment work along the Missis- 
sippi River at Commerce Bend, Miss. 

This money will be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States and will 
be expended and accounted for in the 
same manner as Government appropri- 
ations, but under a separate title of ac- 
count. 





tivity at Mammoth Hot Springs has | 
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Mr. Heflin Predicts 


Y| Action to Dispose of 


Muscle Shoals Plant 


Senator From Alabama in 
Favor of Operation by 
Private Interests. 


Took Part in Inquiry 


Declares He Will Support Gov- 
ernment Continuing Control 
as Last Resort. 


Senator Heflin (Dem.), Alabama, in 


| an oral statement on August 23 exe 





pressed the opinion that the disposition 
of the government property at Muscle 
Shoals would be determined during the 
next Congress and that Government 
operation of the project is a possibility. 
The Senator was a member of the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives which investigated the 
Muscle Shoals project during the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. He said: 

“I am hoping that we can dispose of 
Muscle Shoals at the next session of 
Congress. I would much prefer seeing 
Muscle Shoals in the hands of some pri- 
vate concern compelling it to carry out 
the purposes of the enabling act which 
were: the manufacture of nitrates in 
time of war and fertilizer for our farm- 
ers in time of peace. 

“It has been 11 years since the first 
steps were taken to build a dam and 
locate nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals 
and, but for the opposition of a combina- 
tion of hydro-electric power companies 
the matter would have been disposed of 
and we would have been manufacturing 


| cheap fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. 


“If we find that we are not able to 
dispose of it to advantage to some pri- 
vate party I am in favor of establish- 
ing a large fertilizer plant at Muscle 
Shoals and perntitting the Government 
to experiment with it and demonstrate 
how cheaply commercial fertilizer car 
be produced. I prefer to have it- op- 
erated by private individuals but if tha‘ 
cannot be done advantageously, as a lasi 
resort, I would favor the Government op. 
erating it.” 


$$ LLL ES 


Truly amazing performance! But amazing only in 
comparison with other cars. For in every phase of 
performance Buick for 1928 is equally adept—in the 
ease with which it attains, and maintains, the highest 
speeds—in the way it breasts the steepest hills—and 
in the way it ignores sand, deep mud and rough going. 


Every day, in every city in the land, Buick for 1928 
is demonstrating the superiority of the famous Buick 


beyond belief. 


Valve-in-Head engine—the engine that is vibrationless 


You cannot say you know the full meaning of “per- 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT; 


BUICK WILL 


formance” until you’ve driven a Buick for 1928. The 
nearest Buick dealer will gladly arrange a trial. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


BUILD THEM 
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Abyssinia Discloses Objections 
- To Granting Foreign Concessions 


Great Britain and Italy, in Seeking Consent to 
Build Storage Dam and Railroad Disavow 
Any Intention of Coercion. 


[Continued from Page 2.) 


To the Hon. Sir Eric Drummond, Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations, 
Geneva. 

Translation. 

Peace be with you. On June 19th 
last I had the honour to send you, with 
the request that you would communi- 
cate it to the States Members of the 
League of Nations, the protest which 
the Imperial Government felt called 
upon to make against the agreement 
concluded between the British and Ital- 
jan Governments by an exchange of 
notes dated December 14th and 20th, 
1925, concerning their cooperation in the 
negotiations into which they contem- 
plated entering with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment in regard to their interests in 
Abyssinia. 

The Imperial Government was very 
naturally troubled on learning that these 
two great Powers had come to an under- 
standing as to their course of action 
towards a friendly country which is, 
like them, a Member of the League of 
Nations, without informing that country 
in advance. ; 

The Imperial Government interpreted 
this as an indication of their intention 
to combine to exert pressure upon it in 
order to obtain certain economic advan- 
tages, if the Imperial Government should 
consider that the general interests of 
Abyssinia dictated that those advan- 
tages should be withheld. 

As thus interpreted, the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement was incompatible with the 
terms of the Covenant, since it consti- 
tuted an indirect threat to the secular 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of Abyssinia, which, under Ar- 


ticle 10, Great Britain and Italy, like | 


the other members of the League, have 
undertaken to respect. In our view, un- 
der Article 20 of the Covenant they had 
no right to contract such an agreement; 
but as they had, of course, no intention 
of violating that Article, their agree- 
ment could have no legal force in our 
regard, and must be deemed to be null 
and void. 

Accordingly, the Imperial Government 
would have felt no further apprehension, 
had not the two powers severally and 
on the same day brought the agreement 
officially to its notice. 


interpreted as the first symptom of the 
intention to exert pressure which the 


Imperial Government had from the out- | 


set thought it detected in their action. 
Since then, in reply to the Imperial 


Government’s protests, the two powers | 


have endeavored to allay its apprehen- 
sions by emphasizing their friendly in- 
tentions. The British Government has 


even communicated to the Imperial Gov- | 


ernment the statement made by Sir 


Austen Chamberlain on this subject in 
Austen | 


the House of Commons. Sir 
solemnly declared that the two powers 
-did not intend “to divide the country 
economically,” that their agreement 


“could have no binding effect upon the | 
Abyssinian Government,” and that it | 
was not intended to be, and could not | 


be, used “for the purpose of coercing 





Colony of Japanese 


Department of Labor Gets De- | 


tails of Plan to Bring in 10,- 
000 Settlers in 50 Years. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of the contract; 
mentary schools in accordanca with 
State laws. After the first 300 families 
have been settled in the State, the cur- 


rent of immigration must be continuous. | Shia, P 
: . ° ® ° é la, a.} 
If the immigration is discontinued for a | P77" 


period of six months, except 4n 
of force majeure, the Government is efi- 
titled to suspend the contract. If it is 
discontinued for a period of two years 
the concessionaires will lose their right 
to the lands. 


The contract stipulates that if at the 


end’of 50 years the 10,000 families have 
not settled in Amazonas the coloniza- 
tion company shall return the land in 
proportion of 100 hectares for 
family under that number or it may re- 


imburse the State by p-ying for the land. | 
part | 
shall give title to the lands included in | 


The State rovernment on its 
the concession, and exempt it from all 
present and future taxes for a period 
of 10 years. The exemption shall apply 


to improvements made on the land, in- | 


eluding factories, mills, shops, and ma- 
chinery. The State government 
also attempt to obtain similar tax ex- 
emptions from the Federal authorities 
and from the municipalities. In addi- 
tion, the State is io provide free lodg- 


ing for the Japanese immigrants for a | 


month after their arrival. 


Plans Made in Argentina 
To Restrict Medicine Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


leading wholesale dealers in the drug | 


trade in Argentina. The avowed purpose 
of the organization is to restrict the 


number of proprietary remedies, toilet | 


preparations, etc., sold in Argentina. The 
wholesale druggists feel that they are 
forced to handle too large a number of 
items and complain that in 1926 alone 
about 1,200 new articles of this nature 
were approved for sale by the National 
Department of Hygiene. The association 
plans to establish a board of its own to 
which the manufacturer must submit and 
secure approval of his product before it 
will be purchased by any member of the 
association. This plan is not yet in oper- 
ation and it is a question whether it can 
be made effective. There is also in 
Buenos Aires an “Asociacion de Repre- 
sentates de Productos Farmaccuticos.” 





This simultaneous | 
and concerted notification could only be | 





| Sqdns.,. 


| West Virginia; 


case | 





every 


shall | 


| Field, 





the Abyssinian Government;” and he 
added that “the Abyssinian Government 
had a perfect right to judge what was 
in the interest of Abyssinia.” 

The Italian Government has also made 
similar declarations to us. 

Further, the British Government an- 
nounced that the two Powers intended 
to deposit the notes exchanged between 
them with the Secretariat of the League 


of Nations, and the Imperial Govern- | 


ment has been informed that these notes 
have already been registered. 

In view of the fact that registration 
as required by Article 18 of the Covenant 


is merely designed to give publicity, the | 


Imperial Government does not feel justi- 
fied in complaining of the carrying out 
of this formality. At the same time, 
remembering that in signing the Cove- 
nant it agreed to “the prescription of 
open, just and honorable relations be- 
tween nations,” the Imperial Government 


feels entitled and bound to request you | 
to register and publish the present let- | 
ter together with the notes in question, | 





in order that the public may be ac- | 
quainted with the Imperial Government’s | 
views on these notes, and with the re- | 
assuring replies which have been made | 


to its protests. 


All the Members of the League of | 
Nations will then know beyond doubt | 


that, far from having given any un- | 
dertaking whatever in this matter to the | 
two Powers. concerned, the Imperial Gov- | 
; ernment 


the British 
themselves 


retains, as and 


Italian Governments 


sinia. 


30th day of Nakasie, 1918 (September 


| 4, 1926). 


Navy Orders 


Announced August 23. 
Capt. Wiliam W. Gailbraith, det. 
mand Div. 25, Dest. Sqdns., 
command Dest. Sqdn. 14, Sctg. Fit. 
Lieut. Henry C. Fengar, det. Subm. Base, 


Coco Solo, C. Z.; to command U. S. S. S-23. | 
Lieut. Harry A. Guthrie, det. Navy Yard, | 


N. Y.; to_U. S. S. Holland. 

Lieut. Lester M. Harvey, orders August 
2, 1927, to aide on staff, Flt. Base Force, 
revoked; to continue duty U. 
Virginia. 


have 
stated, full and complete freedom to de- | 
cide as to any requests which may be | 
| made to it, and has a perfect right to | 
judge what is in the interest of Abys- | 


com- | 
Sctg. Flt.; to | 


S. S. West | 


Given in the city of Addis Ababa, this 


Lieut. William M. McDade, det. Aircraft | 


Battle Fit.; to aide and flag lieu- 


tenant on staff, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. | 
Lieut. Wilbur V. Shown, det. Office Inspr. | 


of Nav. Aircraft, Boering Airplane Co., 
Seatle, Wash.; to command U. S. S. S-45. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frank H. Bond, det. Naval 
Communications, Navy Dept.; to U. S. S. 
Milwaukee. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alfred C. Olney, Jr., det. 
Navy. Reserve Unit, Squantum, Mass.; to U. 
S. S. Detroit. 

Ensign Albert E. Bernet, Jr., det. U. S. S. 
to temp. duty Nav. Trng. 
Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Ensign Royall Loveli, det. U. S. S. New 
Mexico; to temp. duty Nav. Trng. Sta® San 
Diego, Calif. 

Ensign William E. Oberholtzer, 
duty U. S. S. Argonne. 

Ensign Carl W. Ramsey, 
Tennessee; to temp. duty Nav. Trng. 
San Diego, Calif. 

Ensign Henry 


det. U. S..S. 
Sta., 
uw. &. &. 


F. Ripley, det. 


| Mississippi; to temp. duty Nav. Trng. Sta., 


Projected in Brazil | 


San Diego, Calif. 

Comdr. Barton L. Wright (M._ C.), 
15th Nav. Dist., Balboa, C. Z.; to Rec. Sihp, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. David O. Bowman (M. C.), 
Marine Expeditionary Brigade, Nicaragua; 
to three months sick leave. 


Lieut. Benjamin W. Gaines (M. C.), det. 


Rec. Bks., Hampton’ Roads, Va.; to Div. 


42, Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 


| Lieut. (j. g.) Raymond W. Hege (M. C.), | 
; os | det. Nav. Hosp., League Island, Philadel- | 
a period of 50 years, which is the life | 
(5) to maintain ele- | 


phia, Pa; to U. S. S. Whitney. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph W. Kimbrough (M. 
C.), det. Nav. Hosp, Newport, R. I.; to Nav. | 
Med. School, Washington, D. C., for temp. | 


duty. 
Lieut. 
det. Nav. 


Comdr. John A. Walsh (D. 
Hosp., League Island, Philadel- 
to U. S. S. Dobbin. 

Capt. Joseph E. McDonald (S. C.), det. 
Rec. Bks., Hampton Roads, Va.; to Navy 
Yard, N. Y. 


Lieut. James Gately (S. C.), det. U. S. S. | 
| Hannibal; to Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 


Ensign Frederick L. Hetter (S. C.). to 
continue duty asst. to supply offiger, U. S. 
S. Melville. 

Lieut. Archie B. McKay (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Cam- 
den. 

Ch. Bosn. John Evans, relieved all active 
1e. 

Matthew Birtwistle, det. 
Depot, Brooklyn, 
daty with sanitary Engineer of Haiti. 

Rad. El. Francis L. Cook, det. U. S. S. 
Arzonee; to 5th Regiment U. S. Marines. 


| Army Orders | 


Issued August 22. 

Col. Georg 
detailed as a member of the medical pro- 
motion board to meet in the Panama Canal 
Department, vice Lieut. Col. Will L. Pyles, 
Medical Corps, relieved. 

Capt. 
relieved fro: 
Long Island, 
for duty in office of Chief of Air Corps. 

Second Lieut. Paul Morris Lyons, 
Corps Reserve, ordered to report to Wright 
Dayton, Ohio, for training. 

First Lieut. 


Jr., to 


det. | 


det. | 


Coeds 


N. Y.; to | 


e M. Ekwurzel, Medical Corps, | 


Harold M. McClelland, Air Corps, | 
assignment at Mitchel Field, | 
New York, ordered to report | 


Air | 





Samuel D. Tallmadge, Quar- 


termaster Corps, relieved from further as- | 


signment at New York general depot, as- 
signed to duty in connection with recruit- 
ing. Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Major John Edward Walker, 
Corps, resign: 
accepted. 

First’ Lieut. Orley D. Bowman, 7th Coast 
Artillery, reliéved from assignment at Fort 
Hancock, N. J., assigned to 10th Coast 
Artillery, Fort Adams, R.' I. 

First Lieut. Egbert F. Bullene, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service (Cavalry). relieved 
from ‘assignment with First Gas Regi- 
ment and from additional duty with the 
Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md., ordered to duty in office of 
Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. 

Lieut. Col. Benjamin H. Kerfoot, Coast 
Artillery Corps, retired from active service. 

First Lieut. Frederick R. Chamberlin, Jr., 
Coast Artilelry Corps, detailed to Air 
Corps and ordered to Brooks Feild, Tex. 

Maj. Charles L. Gandy, Medical Corps. 
and Major Henry C. Mitchie, Jr., Medical 
Corps, detailed as medical examiners and 
witnesses before Army retiring board to 
meet at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., vice 
Major “Luther R. Poust, Medical Corps, and 
Major William W. Southard, Medical Corps, 
hereby relieved. 


Medical 
ition as an officer of the Army | 


| 
| 
: 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 


President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Decennial Census of Population Taken to Supply 
Statistical Basis for Wide Variety of Activities 


Topic 20—Statistical Research. . 


Fifth Article—Population Statistics. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taaation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement;, and Nineteenth, Labor. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with Statist ical Research. 


By Leon E. Truesdell, 


Chief Statistician for Population, Bureau of the Census. 


HE decennial census of population enjoys the 

unique distinction of being the only statistical 

inquiry which is provided for by the Constitu- 

tion of the United States. It is also the most 
extensive single statistical inquiry undertaken in the 
United States and probably in the world, involving the 
employment of a temporary force of supervisors, 
enumerators, and inspectors in the field numbering 
nearly 100,000 and requiring for the tabulation of the 
results a force of more than 3,000 employes in the 
Washington office for a large part of the three-year 
census period. The published results of the 1920 census 
of population occupy four quarto volumes, aggregating 
4,667 pages. 


At the first census, taken in 1790, and at subsequent 
censuses down to and including that of 1840, the enu- 
meration was made by families and the only persons 
whose names were listed by the census enumerator 
were the heads of families. Beginning in 1850 every 
individual has been separateiy listed on the census 
schedules, with various items of personal information 
such as sex, race, age, place of birth, etc. 

* a * 


The method which has been employed in taking 
the more recent decennial censuses is as follows: The 
country is first divided into supervisors’ districts, the 
number of such districts established in 1920 being 372. 
Each of these districts is in charge of a supervisor 
who may be either an employe detailed from the Census 
Bureau or a local man appointed for the purpose. The 
supervisor has charge of the enumeration of popula- 
tion and agriculture in his district and is responsible 
for the selection of enumerators, the prompt completion 
of the enumeration, and the completeness and accuracy 
of the returns. 


The supervisors’ districts are subdivided into enu- 
meration districts, these districts being made small 
enough so that each may be covered by one enumerator 
within the time allotted, which is 30 days for a rural 
district and 15 days for a city district. The enumerator 
visits each dwelling in his territory and secures the 
information required by the schedule from the head 
of the family or some other responsible person. There 
were in 1920 nearly 87,000 enumeration districts. 

* a * 


THE population schedules are printed on large sheets, 

23 by 16 inches, each page providing for the entry 
of 50 names. A separate line is provided for each 
name, with columns in which to enter the 15 or 20 items 
of information that are called for. The information 
is thus recorded in very compact form and the sched- 
ules are printed on both sides of the sheet so as to re- 
duce the bulk of the bound volumes in which they are 
permanently filed away. 


After the schedules are received in the Census Bu- 
reau in Washington they are first checked up and 
compared with the records of the last previous census, 
to make sure that no territory is omitted from the 
enumeration. Then a hand count “f the population 
represented by the schedules is made, and on the basis 
of this count a preliminary announcement is made of 
the total population of the different cities, towns, and 
counties, then of the population of the States, and last 
of all of the United States as a whole. The first an- 
nouncements made in 1920 were for Washington, D. 
C., and Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 21; and the 
total population of the United States was announced 
on October 7, 1920. 

x - * 

Upon the completion of the hand count the sched- 
ules are carefully inspected for consistency and com- 
pleteness in the several entries and are then ready for 
tabulation. The first stage in the tabulation is the 
punching of a card (the general population card) for 
each individual, with an additional card (the occupa- 
tion card) for each person reported as gainfully em- 
ployed. The whole number of cards punched in 1920 
was 147,324,868. 


The cards are next sorted on electrical sorting ma- 
chines in accordance with certain fundamental charac- 
teristics, such as sex, race, and nativity. 

* * * 

HE problem of-tabulating the population census is 

different from that presented by almost any other 
statistical inquiry for which punched cards are used, 
in that it requires the counting of individual items in 
a large number of classifications and combinations of 
classifications, rather than the adding of a relatively 


small series of numbers or amounts punched on the 
cards (as in the census of agriculture, for example). 
This work is done on machines which have been de- 
veloped and constructed for the purpose in the me- 
chanical laboratory maintained by the Bureau. 


These machines are, in short, very complex count- 
ing machines, rather than multiple-column adding ma- 
chines such as are used for most types of commer- 
cial punch-card work. In 1920 all the general popu- 
lation cards were run through the tabulation ma- 
chines four times, with additional runs for the cards 
representing persons of foreign extraction. 

~ * * 


The results of the machine tabulation are printed 
automatically by the machines on the result sheets. 
These sheets contain information in much greater de- 
tail than it is practicable to publish, however, since 
it is necessary to plan the tabulation in such a way 
that many different statistical tables may be obtained 
from a single “run” of the cards. 


A large clerical force is therefore required to make 
the necessary additions and combinations and to in- 
spect the results, for consistency and accuracy. The 
Bureau is fortunate in having on its staff a number 
of employes who have had supervisory experience in 
previous decennial censuses, and the system of check- 
ing and inspection has been developed to such a degree 
of efficiency that inconsistent figures have very farely 
found their way into the final reports of the census of 
population. 

~ * * 

HILE the census of population was inaugurated 

primarily for the sake of obtaining the numbers of 
persons living in each one of the States making up the 
Union, with a simple classification by sex and age, it 
has been found possible, without placing an undue 
burden on the enumerator, to obtain on the census 
schedule a considerable amount of information about 
the population. The extent of this information is indi- 
cated by the following list of classification-elements 
used in the census of 1920: 


1. Sex. 2. Color or race. 3. Nativity. 4. Parentage 
of the native population. 5. State of birth of the native 
population (indicating interstate migration). 6. Coun- 
try of birth of the foreign born. 7. Country of birth 
of parents of the second generation of the foreign 
white stock. 8. Year of immigration of ‘the foreign 
born. 9. Citizenship of the foreign born. 


10. Mother tongue of the foreign white stock. 11. 
Age. 12. Marital condition. 18. Inability to speak 
English. 14. Illiteracy. 15. School attendance. 16. 
Dwellings and families. 17. Ownership of homes. 
18. Occupational status—gainfully employed or not. 
19. Specific occupation—572 occupations and occupa- 
tion groups. 20. Farm population and nonfarm popu- 
lation (individual families ciassified). 21. Geographic 
areas: a. Grand divisions, States, counties, and minor 
civil divisions. b. Rural and urban areas, and city 
groups. c. Cities and other incorporated places. d. 
Metropolitan areas. 

‘ *-¢ & © 
p many cases certain combinations of these elements 

must be used in order to make the data significant. 
Marital condition, for example, must be tabulated by 
sex and age in order to be really significant. School 
attendance must likewise be tabulated for specific ages. 
Almost all of the data are, as a matter of fact, tabu- 
lated separately by sex and by race and nativity; and 
even where the detailed combinations are not pub- 
lished, the Bureau is often able to furnish special 
compilations from the machine tabulation sheets, to 
meet the needs of persons or organizations engaged 
in research work or otherwise interested. The selec- 
tion of the most significant combinations for use in 
the tabulation is one of the most important and most 
difficult tasks falling to the lot of the officials in 
charge of the census. 


After the tabulation is completed the schedules for 
each census are bound into volumes and filed for 
future reference. These records for the census years 
from 1790 to 1870 are open for inspection and are 
extensively used by genealogists, historical writers, 
and other interested in securing information with re- 
gard to individuals and families. Information from 
the later records is furnished by the Census Bureau, 
under proper restrictions, to the families concerned. 

* ca * 

The population census figures most frequently used 
are doubtless those representing the total number of 
inhabitants in given areas, without classification of 
any kind, though even a commercial concern inter- 
ested in establishing sales quotas for its territory 
may ask for the numbers of males and females in 
the several cities and towns, or perhaps for the number 
above a certain age. Next most frequent in demand 
is probably the number of foreign born or the number 
of a certain nationality. Incidentally, it may be noted 
that the present quotas for the admission of immi- 
grants are based on the 1890 census figures for the 
foreign born. 


There is much current interest in the data for 
the farm population (as distinct from the rural popu- 
lation), which were made available for the first time 
in the reports of the 1920 census. Population figures 
of some sort are fundamental to .a majority of general 
social or economic investigations; and requests for 
new items of information, in addition to the generous 
list now available, are being received constantly. 


In the next article; to be published in the 
issue of August 25, W. L. Austin, Chief Sta- 
tistician for Agriculture, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, will tell of the work of his Division. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Col. George J. Jamerson, Inspector Gen- 
eral’s 
from detail in that Department. 


Department (Infantry), completion 


service. 


is relieved 


assigned to duty at Fort Monroe, Va., upon 
of present tour 


of foreign | 


J., for duty as student in Signal School. 
Capt. Charles 8. Reed, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, assigned to duty as assistant to 


| cents. 





First Lieut. Benjamin F. Vandervoot, 
Quartermaster Corps, designated as con- 
structing quartermaster, Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, N. Y., relieving Capt. George 
E. Lamb, Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Albert W. Foreman, Infantry, re- 
lieved from detail as division instructor, 
26th Division, Massachusetts National 
Guard, Boston, assigned to command New 
York general depot. 


Major Samuel R. Norris, Medical Corps, 


) 


Major Edgar S. Linthicum, Medical Corps, 
relieved from assignment and station at 
Camp Meade, Md., assigned to duty at Medi- 
cal Research Laboratory, Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md. 

Col. Samuel E. Smiley, U. S. A., retired, 
relieved from assignment at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J., and from 
further active duty. 

First Lieut. Alexander George, Jr., 3rd 
Cavalry, relieved from assignment at Fort 
Myer, Va., ordered to Fort Monmouth, N. 


ordnance officer, District of Washington, in 
addition to other duties. 

First Lieut. John P. Richter, Air Corps, 
relieved from assignment at Fairfield air 
intermediate depot, Fairfield, Ohio, ordered 
to report to chief of material division, Mc- 
Cook Fiid, Dayton, Ohio. 

Capt. Wiliam W. Wise, Chemical Warfare 
Service, relieved from assignment as in- 
structor Air Corps Tactical School, Lang- 
ley Field, Va., ordered to report for duty 
as student in same unit, 


» 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on August 23, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

Wheat market continued dull today 
with future prices slightly lower at the 
close. Continued favorable temperatures 
in Canada and in the spring wheat area 
of the United States with better harvest- 
ing conditions in Europe were the princi- 
pal weakening factors in the market. 
Milling demand continues fairly active 
for good milling quality wheat but 
premiums for high protein were lowered 
slightly at Kansas City. No. 2 hard 
winter, 12 per cent protein, was quoted 
in that market at $1.41@1.43 and 13 per 
cent protein at $1.47@1.50 per bushel. 
Ordinary No. 2 hard, low protein, sold 
at $1.33@1.35 per bushel; No. 2 red 
winter at $1.39@1.40%. Low grade or 
smutty wheat was slow sale at Chicago 
but the better grades were readily taken, 
No. 2 hard winter being quoted at 
$1.41%@1.42 and No. 2 red winter at 
$1.414%@1.41%. No. 1 dark spring sold 
at Minneapolis at $1.41@1.55 per bushel, 
depending upon quality. 

Threatened frost in the northern part 
of the Corn Belt caused a continued firm 
tone in the corn market. Demagyd for 
the cash grain was of fair volume, Pre- 
miums were lowered slightly for 
grades at Chicago but prices were up 
1% @1 cent at Kansas City. At the latter 
market No. 3 yellow sold at $1.05@1.07%. 
No. 3 yellow at Chicago sold at $1.11% 
and at Minneapolis, $1,11@1.12. 

The oats market held firm with corn. 


Rye and barley were also steady. No. 3 
white oats sold today at Chicago at 


| 47@48% cents, at Kansas City at 46% 


@49 cents, at Minneapolis at 4542@47% 
No. 2 rye sold at Minneapolis 
at 934%4,@94% cents. Good malting bar- 
ley sold at Chicago at 83@87 cents. 


Cotton. 


Cotton prices on the American ex- 
changes opened at declines ranging about 
6 to 18 points. 
recovered rather sharply later with clos- 
ing prices up about % cent per pound 
for both future contracts and spot cot- 
ton. Of the 457,031 bales ginned from 
the growth of 1927 prior to August 16, 
Texas reported 400,737 bales, compared 
with 176,322 last season and 364,483 for 
the corresponding period in 1925. The 
1926 ginnings for the period were com- 
paratively light due largely to the late- 
ness of that crop. A somewhat better 
inquiry was reported for spot cotton with 


| the volume of business limited. Exports, 


5,738 bales, compared with 5,932 a year 
ago. Exports from August 1 to August 
23, 218,692 bales, against 237,111 bales 
for the corresponding period in 1926. 

On the New York Cotten Exchange 
October future contracts were up 40 
points at 21.19 cents and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange 43 points at 
21.05 cents. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade Octobers advanced 388 points at 
21.07 cents. 

Average price of Middling spot cotton 
in 10 markets, 20,46 cents per lb.; yes- 
terday, 20.09; a year ago for the corre- 
sponding day, 17.95 cents. Sales today 
in 10 markets 18,621 bales, compared 
with 9,417 bales for the same day last 


| season. , 


Wool. 


The strength of foreign crossbred 
wools is reflected in recent imports. Of 
1,100,000 pounds greasy combing wools 
imported at Boston last week, over one- 
half, or 641,000 pounds was of grades 
from 36s to 44s. The largest portion 
was of South American origin while 
sizeable quantities of New Zealand and 
English wools within this range of 
grades were entered. Trading in cross- 
breds, however, remains rather slow be- 
cause a number of mills apparently cov- 
ered the bulk of current needs before the 
recent price advance. Dealers are hold- 


ing their stocks firmly at the higher | 


levels. 
Butter. 
The New York butter market ruled 


steady to firm at unchanged prices. Sup- | 


plies of fancy butter short, but demand 
while fair lacked snap, as some buyers 
not disposed to anticipate needs. Ninety- 


| two score in storage offered at 43 cents 


with buyers not showing much interest. 
Medium and undergraduates steady with 
demand fair. Car market steady and 
quiet. Wholesale prices of fresh cream- 
ery butter at New York were: 92 score, 


| 43 cents; 91 score, 42% cents; 90 score, 


41 cents. 


% $13.50. 


all 





The market, however, | 


; some sales of prime up to $31. 


Cheese. 


The market continued in firm position 
due to high replacement costs. Trading 
was slow but prices well sustained. Of- 
ferings of Single Daisies at 25% cents 
limited. Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh 
American cheese at New York were: 
Flats, 25% to 26% cents; Single Daisies, 
25% to 26 cents; Young Americas, 26 
cents. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 

Peaches and sweet -potatoes slightly 
weaker in New York City. Pears and 
potatoes about steady. Lettuce slightly 
weaker; California stock steady. Can- 
taloupes weak, most stock ordinary qual- 
ity. Watermelons weak, most stock poor 
to ordinary quality and condition. Peas 
steady. Onions dull. 


Cantaloupes: East Shore, 
Delaware, Various Varieites, standards 
36 and 45s, fair.. ins aoe 0,078.5 ee 

California, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s, some ordinary............$1.50@2.00 

California, Honey Balls, standards 36s and 
45s . be siaee $3.00@3.50 

California, Honey Dews, standard crates. 

$2.00@2.50 

New Mexico, standards flats 
12s and 16s : .. .-875@.85 

Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates ‘ wee -$.50@.85 

California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 

$4.00@4,50 

Washington, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates 
mostly .. Pais en $3.06 

Onions: New York, Yellows, 100 pounds, 
sacked, few sales . .$1.75@1.85 

Peaches: Virginia, Elbertas, medium to 
large size, six-basket carrier.$1.75@2.75 

New Jersey, Elbertas, medium to large size, 
six-basket carriers . eis $1.75@2.50 

New Jersey, Hileys, medium to large size, 
six-basket carriers .. .$1.25@2.00 

Pears: New York, Clapp Favorites, busheJ 
baskets ......... .. ..$1.50@1.75 

Peas: New York, bushels . .$2.00@2.75 

Colorado, large crates.... . .$4.50@5.00 

California, large crates.........$4.50@5.00 

Potatoes: Long Island, Cobblers, 180 
pounds, bulk Rares $3.00@3.10 

Long Island, Cobblers, 150-pound, sacked. 

$2.60@2.75 

New Jersey, Cobblers, 150-pound, sacked 
(street sales) é , $2.60@2.75 

Sweet Potatoes: North Carolina, Yellows, 
barrels... nei ste abba $3.00@3.25 

Georgia, Yams, bushel hampers.......$2.00 

New Jerseys, Yans, bushel hampers. .$2.00 

Georgia, Yellows, barrels . .$3.50@4.00 

Watermelons: North Carolina, Tom Wat- 
sons, 22-26 pound average, bulk, per car. 

$300@390 


Maryland, and 


Pink Meats, 


Meat. 


Supply of steers on the New York 
wholesale market was moderate. The 
market was steady with a few sales of 
branded steers 50 cents to $1 above quo- 
tations. Cow supplies were light and 
the market fully steady. Supply of 
Kosher chucks and plates was fairly 
liberal, the market mostly steady at $13 
to $18. Hinds and ribs were in fully 
normal supply, selling steady at $23 to 
$29 mostl with some choice at $30 to 
$31. The veal market was steady under 
a light supply. Lamb supplies - were 
fairly liberal, the market steady with 
Supply 
of mutton was moderate and the market 
mostly steady. Pork was firm under a 
light supply. Cows, lamb and pork were 
in fair to good demand, while other 
classes had a fair demand. 


Livestock. 


Day’s run was estimated at 13,000 cat- 
tle, 2,500 calves, 25,000 hogs, and 20,000 
sheep. a 

The hog market opened slow and 
closed very uneven. Trade on hogs 
weighing 210 pounds down was generally 
10 cents to 15 cents lower, packing sows 
showing similar decline. Heavy butch- 
ers’ went to shippers at strong to 10 
cents higher prices. Top for the day 
was $10.70. Desirable 160 to 200 lb. av- 
erages bulked at $10.35 to $16.60, 220 to 
250 lb. at $9.50 to $10.30, most 260 to 
800 lb. butchers’ at $8.90 to $9.50. Bet- 
ter grade pigs were extremely slow, com- 
mon and medium kinds declinipg 50 
cents. Shippers took 6,500 and the esti- 
mated holdover was 6,000. 


The cattle market scored a 15 cents to 
25 cents decline on fat steers and she 
stock. Killing quality was mostly 
medium to good. Best medium weight 
steers made $14.45, heavies $14.25 and 
long. yearlings $14.30. The grass run 
was negligible and yearlings were very 
scarce. Stockers and feeders held 
steady. Best heavyweight bulls sold 
around $6.75. 

Fat lambs closed 25 cents to 50 cents 
lower, sorting and damp fleeces consid- 
ered. Bulk of native lambs well sorted 
brought $13 to $13.25 with a few best 
selections at $13.50. Rangers were very 
slow, a few sales of good to choice 
realizing $13.25 to $13.50. Sheep were 
weak, fat native ewes selling at $6 to 
$7. Feeding lambs were firm, with bulk 
of medium weights eligible to $18 to 
Closing quotations follow: 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice........... eeces 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good apd choice. ‘ ° 


Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Cows, good and choice.... 
Cows, common and medium 


VOaiers, BGOM ONE GROINE 6... Secccendeccsoeeseces 


Feeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice...... seseesees cone 


Steers, common and medium 


Chicago 
$11.00$@14.50 
10.75@ 14.25 

7.00@ 11.50 

6.50@ 10.00 

5.35@ 6.50 
14.50@ 15.25 


Kansas City 
$10.35@$14.40 
10.25@ 13.75 
6.25@ 10.85 
6.25@ 9.00 
5.00@ 6.25 
11.00@ 13.50 


8.25@ 


5.75@ 


8.50@ 
6.50@ 


10.00 


9.75 
8.75 8.65 


Ho gs. 


Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.). medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quetations.) 


8.50@ 
9.15@ 10.65 
9.40@ 10.70 
9.00@ 10.60 
7.25@ 8.40 
8.75@ 10.00 


9.75 8.25@ 
9.25@ 
9.90@ 
9.90@ 
7.00@ 
9.50@ 


9.60 
10.30 
10.35 
10.35 

8.00 
10.25 


eep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


. Ibs. down).... 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice....... 


feeding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice 


Edible Gelatin Production 
Increased Over Last Year 


The Department of Commerce on 
. August 22 announced that the produc- 
tion of edible gelatin during the second 
quarter (April-June) of 1927 amounted 
to 5,054,500 pounds. Compared with a 
production of 5,344,300 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1927 and of 3,893,900 pounds 
in the second quarter of 1926, a decrease 
of 5.4 per cent and an increase of 29.8 
per cent, respectively, are shown. 


12.50@ 13.75 

8.25@ 11.25 

cocceeccsee 8.756@ 7.00 
11.50@ 12.78 


serene naeseeenensienietiesieeiesiocsieenintnsshcmeeeciac 

Stocks on hand at the end of the see 
ond quarter of 1927 amounted to 9,277. 
100 pounds, representing increases of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent and 4.4 per cent, 
respectively, 1s compared with 9,265,200 
pounds at the end of the preceding quar- 
ter and 8,882,000 pounds at the end of 
the second quarter of 1926, 

The statistics are based on the reports 
of 12 companies or firms, operating 18 
plants, located in Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New “York” and 
Wisconsin, 


12.25@ 13.50 
8.00@ 11.25 
4.50@ 6.85 
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Agriculture 


Lee | La SAL ee ee  _ , eee 
Flaxseed Production |4arvesting of Spring Wheat Delayed 


Larger This Season 
Is Latest Estimate 


Increase of 27,178,000 
Bushels Over Last Year 
Is Present Indi- 
cation. 


Flaxseed production in North America 
for 1927 in now estimated at 11 per 
cent greater ‘han last year, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced in a 
statement issued August 23. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Production of flaxseed in North 
Amurica for the 1927 season is esti- 
ated 27,178,000 bushels or 11 per cent 
above last year’s crop, according to the 
August’ reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Canadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This estimate is 271,000 pushels greater 
than that reported in July. The increase 
is accounted for by an estimated increase 
in the United States crop which is now 
placed at 23,308,000 bushels as compared 
with the July estimate of 21,588,000 
bushels, and the revised estimate for 
last year’s crop of 18,592,000 bushels. 
The Canadian crop has been reduced 
from 5,319,000 bushels reported in July 
to 3,870,000 bushels as reported yn Au- 
gust .1, compared with 5,948,000 bushels 
finally reported last year. 


Saffron Is Defined 
And Standard Revised 


A revised standard and definition for saf- 
fron, the drug and dyestuff made from 


the dried stigma of a certain variety | 


of crocus, has just been announced by the 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 
The revision allows a total ash content 
of up to seven and five-tenths per cent 
instead of six per cent as formerly. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

A definition and revised standard for 
saffron has been approved by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the guidance 
of officials of the Department of Agricul- 


ture in the enforcement of the Federal | 


Food and Drug Act. 

The change in the standard is for total 
ash from ‘“‘not more than six per cent” 
to “not more than seven and five-tenths 
percent.” The change was made primar- 
ilv for the purpose of conforming with 
the standard for saffron in the fifth edi- 
tion of the National Formulary. 

Saffron is the dried stigma of Crocus 
sativus L. It contains not more than 
ten per cent (10%) of yellow styles and 
other foreign matter, not more than four- 
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Grain Stocks 


By Rains in the North Dakota Fields 


Advices From Farm Labor Office at Fargo, N. D., States 
W eather Reduces Labor Supply. 


Harvesting of spring wheat in North 
Dakota jis two weeks later than usual 
and was further retarded by rains dur- 
ing the week of August 15, according 
to a statement made public August 23 
by the Director General of the United 
States Employment Service, Francis I. 
Jones. Mr. Jones’ statement contained 
a report received from the Director of 
Farm Labor Office’ at Fargo, N. D., 
George E, Tucker. 

It was expected that cutting would 
be on in earnest the first of this week, 
Mr. Tucker stated. He added that the 
delay in harvesting had resulted in some 
of the harvest hands returning to their 
homes which, because of the better than 
normal crops in North Dakota, would 
make the labor demand much heavier. 

The full text of Mr. Tuckers’ report 
follows: 

Wheat harvest in North Dakota has 
been the latest in getting under way of 
any season since this organization has 
been concerned in it. A season two 
weeks later than normal was further 
retarded the past week by rains which 
were quite general over the States of 
North Dakota and Montana. Spring 
wheat cutting should be on in earnest 
throughout the entire territory, starting 
the first of this week. 


Harvest Hands Reported 
Affected by Uncertainty 


This condition of wuncertaintly has 
affected the harvest hands, and some 
have gone home. However, in the main 


| they have been scattering over the State 


and have gone directly to the farms and 
secured employment. A fairly even dis- 
tribution of labor throughout the wheat 
sections is reported. 

North Dakota and Montana have bet- 
ter than normal crops and labor de- 
mands will be heavy both in harvest and 
threshing. This division anticipated the 
loss of some labor already recruited and 
brought into the State, through the un- 


| fortunate delay, and publicity was sent 


to more than 400 papers in the Dako- 
tas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and adjacent 
territory, stating conditions and labor 
needs. While there has been an over- 
supply due to weather conditions and 
delays, demands are going to be heavy 
and possible shortages must be guarded 
against. 

Winter wheat harvest of Montana has 
been on in full swing with sufficient labor 


teen per cent (14%) of valatile matter 


| when dried at 100 C., not more than seven 


and five-tenths per cent (7.5%) of to- 
tal ash, nor more than one per cent (1%) 
of ash insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 


es. 


“It will be, I thave no doubt, a source of gratification to you 
to know that Chesterfield cigarettes were on sale and, at that, 
the leading American seller, in all parts of the world. 

“*We started our trip on December 2nd, and visited among 
other points— Madeira Island . . . Gibraltar . .. Monte Carlo... 
Algiers... Haifa ... Jerusalem ...Cairo... Naples...Suez... 


| day with heavy orders. 





— 


to meet needs. In the southern section 
(Yellowstone Valley) 75 per cent of the 
irrigated spring wheat is harvested while 
the winter wheat harvest is under full 
swing. In the central section (Lewis- 
town) winter wheat harvest is general 
and spring wheat harvest 
under way with plenty of labor thus far 
to meet needs. In the Great Falls sec- 
tion winter wheat harvest was quite 
general through the entire territory com- 
prising eight counties, when stopped by 
the rains of the 18th. It is believed that 
winter wheat harvest again will be going 
good by the middle of the coming week. 
In the Northeast (Bainville) section 
spring wheat harvest is getting well un- 
der way with sufficient labor thus far to 
meet needs. With weather conditions 
uncertain the supply of labor has met 
needs; the drift has just about filled or- 
ders, but with cutting general the coming 
week it may be necessary to give a little 
special attention to this section. 


Harvest Going Strong 
In Fargo Territory 


In the Fargo territory harvest has 


been going strong when weather would | 
Some threshing is under way | 


permit. 
and heavy orders for both harvest hands 
and threshing crews are expected the 
first of the week. There has been a 
goodly supply of labor here at all times 
and heavy placements through this office. 

Men have been drifting into the Valley 
City territory in good numbers and with 
present continued favorable weather de- 


mands should be very heavy Monday, | 


the 22nd. 

Within a radius of 35 miles of James- 
town harvest is on full blast with pos- 
crop cut. Threshing should start Mon- 
There have been 
sufficient men thus far to meet needs. 

The Grand Forks territory had perhaps 
the heaviest rain of' any section and is 
as backward as any. Some cutting 
started there yesterday and occasionally 
a threshing rig is working. Reports from 
that territory indicate that the men have 
scattered to the little towns and farms 
of the district. 

Harvest is general in the hard wheat 
sections of the Devils Lake district but 
in the durum section which lies north to 
the border and east to Edmore, harvest 
will not be general before the 22nd to 
25th. Demands have been light thus far 
but should pick up materially by Mon- 
day. Cool weather and rains have re- 
tarded the harvest in the Minot terri- 
tory, Which normally i- late. In the early 
wheat sections to the south, between 
Harvey and Spanish, cutting has been 
on when weather permitted. The north- 


is getting | 





| wheat this fall. 


sibly 50 per cent of the spring wheat | conditions farmers in Ohio, Illinois, and | 








Increased Surplus 


Of Wheat Forecast 
For Export in 1928 


Larger Acreage Expected to 
Raise Yield; Foreign De- 
mand Expected to Be 
Lighter. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


liminary estimate of which is 553,000,- 


000 bushels. 

Last fall farmers reported intentions 
to sow an increase of 14.4 per cent over 
the preceding year’s acreage, but be- 
cause of adverse weather and other 
causes an increase of only 7.5 per cent 
was made. The area sown was 42,767,- 
000 acres, and with an abandonment 


of 10.7 per cent there remained for har- | 


vest this summer about 38,185,000. 
Returns Relatively High. 


Various factors account for the pres- | 
ent tendency of farmers to sow an in- | 
| creased acreage of winter wheat. 
| several years returns from winter wheat | than was seeded last year but less than | 
intended to seed | 
| when they reported a year ago. 


An analysis of the intentions to seed | 


For 


have been relatively high as compared | 


with those from competing crops. They 


have been particularly favorable in com- | 


parison with oats for which demand has 
been decreasing year by year as a result 
of the steady and continuing decline in 
the number of horses. 


planting time prevented any material in- 


wheat in the central and eastern por- 
tions of the Corn Belt. 
same States also experienced a period of 
wet weather this spring which inter- 


ferred with corn planting and caused a” 
| substantial increase in the area of idle 


land, part of which will be used for 


As a result of’ these 


some of the western Corn Belt States 


now plan to sow even more winter wheat | 


than they planned to sow at this time 


| last fall. 


In the semi-arid wheat area extending 
from western Nebraska to Texas, a 
steady expansion of the winter wheat 
acreage is taking place. This is prob- 


ably due in part to the fact that in this | 
area the cost of production is being re- | 


duced by the use of combines and power 
equipment. 
Between 1923 and 1926 the acreage 





ern sections are later but with favor- 
able weather should be going the first 
of the week; plenty of labor thus far to 
meet all needs. 

All agents should keep in close touch 
with this office to the end that all labor 
needs may be anticipated, the men al- 
ready within the State may secure em- 
ployment and extra labor may be secured 
if needed. 


| wheat ordinarily grown 
with average abandonment and average | 


| vields -, 7 y 
In both 1925 and 1926 wet weather at | eT ee ee Sone See 


Many of these | 








Wheat 


seeded to winter wheat in the United 
States increased trom 38,916,000 to 42,- 
767,000 or less than 4,000,000 acres. 
Durig these four years the acreage in 
the four States of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas increased from 
18,509,000 to 22,612,000 acres, or more 
than 4,000,000 acres and the reports re- 
ceived indicates that farmers in these 
States are planning to sow 24,326,000 
acres this fall, a further increase of 1,- 
700,000 acres. : 

In these States some further expan- 
sion is probable, and the same is true 


| of adjoining portions of Colorado and 


New Mexico in years when weather con- 


| ditions permit, and prices are favorable. 


Substantial Increase in West. 
In Montana and Washington and some 


| other western States where moisture con- 


ditions have been unusually favorable 
this summer, farmers plan to seed a sub- 
stantially increased acreage to winter 
wheat this fall, but this may be offset 
in part by a reduction in spring wheat 
and by a decrease in California where 


moisture conditions were unusually fa- | 


vorable a year ago. 
In the eastern States and in the south- 
ern States east of Texas relatively lit- 


tle change in the wheat acreage is to | 


be expected. Farmers in this area re- 
port intentions to seed an area larger 


the area which they 


by distribution of classes of winter 


indicates that 


would be increased over that of the pres- 


> : | ent season about 25,000,000 bushels, sor 
crease in the acreage seeded to winter | 


8 per cent; and the soft red winter 45,- 
000,000, over 25 per cent. 
This would place the soft red winter 


| wheat definitely upon an export basis 
for the season, whereas in the present | 
season the supply is so near to domestic | 


requirements that after the surpluses 
near the coast markets have been re- 
moved, good soft red winter wheat will 


probably command a premium over cor- : 


responding grades of export wheat. 
Would Provide Surplus. 

A winter wheat crop of 626,000,000 
bushels and a spring wheat crop the av- 
erage of the past five years, 250,000,000, 
would provide an export surplus of over 
250,000,000 bushels, the largest since 
1924. The net exports, flour included, 
from the crop of 1925 amounted to only 


| 92,000,000 bushels, that of 1926 to 204,- 
| 000,000, and this year’s crop (1927) will 


probably raise exports to between 220,- 
000,000 and 240,000,000 bushels. The do- 
mestic demand for wheat is but slightly 
larger than before the war, and the per 
capita consumption seems to be declin- 
ing nearly as rapidly as population 
increases. Increased production, there- 
fore, means increased dependence upon 
foreign countries for a market. 

The averages of wheat prices in the 
United States for the crops of 1925 and 
1926, July, 1925 to June, 1926, and July, 
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All Grain Stocks In Country Show Gain 
With Exception of Corn and Flax 


Stocks of United States Wheat Stored in Canadian Mar- 
kets Also Increase. 


Grain stocks in store in United States 
markets increased appreciably during the 
week ended August 20 with the excep- 
tion of corn and flax, stocks of which 
are reported as having decreased during 
the week, according to the weekly grain 
stocks report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Domest¢# wheai in store in 


United States markets increased 3,257,- 
000 bushels. Stocks of United States 
wheat in store in Canadian markets also 


increased while there was a decrease in 
the amount of Canadian wheat stored in 
the United States. 

The full text of the report just issued 


~ follows: 


Commercial grain stocks at the close of the week ended August 20, 1927, ac- 
cording to reports to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics with confirmed or 
revised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 

Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat At United States Markets (Thousand bushels). 


Item Wheat 
Atlantic and Gulf ports...,..... 7,297 
Interior and Lake ports......... 50,124 
Pacific ports 2,543 
Total current week....... evecce 59,964 
Total previous week (revised)... 56,707 


Oats 
179 


772 
14,722 


Flax 
"134 
"734 

762 


Corn 
496 
24,968 


Rye 
240 
1,280 
1,520 
1,111 


Barley 
160 
992 

2,997 
4,149 
8,821 


25,464 
27,608 


15,494 


12,175 


Canadian Grain in Store in Bond in United States Markets (Thousand bushels). 


Item 
Total current week... 


sereseseoae 


Total previous week (revised)......e.ee6 


Wheat 
4,979 
5715 


Oats 


25 


Rye 
20 
20 


Barley Flax 
77 13 
66 13 


25 


United States Grain in Store in Canadian Markets (Thousand bushels). 


Item 
Total current weekk occccccccscccd 
Total previous week (revised).... 
1926, to June 1927 (preliminary), are 
as follows: 
Price 


1.23 
1.51 
1.38 


Dark Northern, Mpls. 1.65 
Red Winter, Chicago.. 1.64 
Hard Winter, Kansas 


No. 2 
No. 2 
6: 1.35 
No. 2 Amber Durum, Mpls... 1.44 1.55 

The great difference in the two years 
is due primarily to the fact that in the 


1925-26 season all classes of wheat ex- | 
cept durum were practically on a pro- | 


tected domestic market basis for a part 


| of the year and last year they were all | 
This 


on an export world market basis. 
season the price to producers and the 
market price of all these wheats, except- 
ing possibly No. 2 Red Winter, for part 


| of the year will probably be upon an ex- 


port basis in relation to world markets. 


The intended increase for next season | 


probably would place all classes def- 
initely upon an export basis. 

With a gradually increasing world 
wheat acreage, world wheat supplies will 
probably be greater next year, unless 
yields fall below average. The world 
crop now being harvested will probably 
be little, if any, larger than that of last 
year. 

Although last year’s crop increased the 
earryover of old wheat, the carryover 
into next season (1928-29) may be no 
greater than the carryover from last 
year. The reasons for expecting no in- 
crease in carryover are that there seems 
to be a tendency to increase wheat con- 
sumption in Europe and although the 
world crop may be no larger, the Euro- 


aN 


Wheat 
3,222 
2,595 








Oats 
1,286 
1,015 


Corn 
779 
799 


Rye 
430 
410 


Barley, 


14 


pean crop seems likely to be somewhat 
larger than last year and the increase 
in home production will probably encour- 
age greater consumption in Europe. » 

An increase in supplies for the season 
1928-29 is more likely to come from 
larger crops than from an increase in 
stocks. Although there has not been 
any material increase in world produc- 
tion in the past three years, the har- 
vested area has expanded about 5 per 
cent and the results of this expansion 
eventually will appear in larger crops. 

Notwithstanding the fact that condi- 
tions were somewhat unfavorable for 
seeding winter wheat in the United 
States last fall and that conditions were 
very unfavorable for seeding spring 
wheat in Canada, the area reported to 
date for the 1927 harvest in the Northern 
Hemisphere is about 1% per cent 
greater than last year. Conditions were 
reported to be unfavorable for seeding 
wheat in- Argentina but it is estimated 
that 19,400,000 acres have been seeded 
compared with 19,300,000 last year. 
Drought in Australia has probably pre- 
vented expansion there but the recent 
tendency until this year was upward. 

The world wheat area this year will 
probably be the largest ever harvested. 
Should conditions for seeding in the im- 
portant producing countries of the world 
be favorable this fall and next spring, 
the world wheat acreage for harvest in 
1928 will be further increased and given 
favorable conditions for the growing 
crops the result would be an increase in 
world production. 


in all four corners of the earth | 


THE FOLLOWING IS QUOTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM A LETTER OF MR. A. J. BARKER, ST. LOUIS, DATED MAY 10th; 1927 
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SUN NE 


VER SETS ON CHESTERFIELD’S PO 


Bombay... Java... Dutch Sumatra... Singapore... Manila... 
Hongkong ... Shanghai... Peking...Kobe... Tokyo... Hono- 
lulu... the Canal Zone... Havana and home. 

“Not only was Chesterfield the leading American cigarette 
at all points visited, but it was the best seller (all brands) on 
our ship, the Empress of Scotland.” 
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Railroads: 


Railroads to Link © 
All Central America 


Pan American Union Makes 
Public Report on Progress 
of Transportation. 


The countries of Central America, 
which today have no railroads connect- 
ing them, will all be linked by the In- 
ternational Railways of Central Ameri- 
ca before 1983, according to a report 
on railway transportation in Central 


America, published by the Pan American | 


Union. 

Not only will be Central American 
Republics be linked together but there 
will be a continuous railroad line from 
the United States to La Union, Salva- 
dor, on the Gulf of Fonseca, upon which 
the United States has a lease for the 
purpose of erecting a naval base. T 
later will be extended the remaining 
460 miles to the Panama Canal, eventu- 
ally providing for through rail trans- 
portation from the United States to the 


canal, according to the Pan American | 


Union. 
Three Lines of Railway. 


‘The full text of the report on trans- 
portation in Central America, made pub- 
lic by the Pan American Union follows: 


If we include Panama in the group of | 


Central American nations (although it 
seems to be counted more generally as a 
part of South America) there are three 
lines of railway leading from the Carrib- 


bean to the Pacific Ocean, viz: from | 


Colon to Panama; from Limon to Pun- 


tarenas in Costa Rica; from Puerto a 
e | 


rios to San Jose in Guatemala. 1 
journey over these respective railroads is 
somewhat spectacular and in the case of 
Costa Rica and Guatemala, the climatic 
changes are striking. Recalling our 
geography lessons we remember that on 
the Isthmus of Panama the great moun- 
tain range extending from Alaska to the 
Straits of Magallan, whether it be con- 
sidered as one or as two distinct ranges, 
falls low at Panama. In passing over 
the Panama Railroad, therefore, the line 
rises only slightly above sea level and 
the temperature is always tropical. , On 
the trans-Costa Rican route there is a 
gradual climb on the Caribbean side and 
@ more rapid rise from the Pacific to the 
country’s capital at San Jose, 3,800 feet 
above sea level. Likewise, from Barrios 
the journey to Guatemala City, 4,800 feet 


altitude, is over gradually rising country, | 
while the steepness of the western rail- | 
road to the capital is more pronounced. | 


In other words, the higher mountain 


ranges of Central America lie largely to- | 


ward the Pacific, and the towns and 
small cities of that region are usually 
situated amid dominating mountains and 
volcanic peaks. 

From the three lines of railroad above 


mentioned there have been constructed 
from time to time a number of short 


roads that act as feeders to the main 


lines. But today there are no rail facili- | 
Central | 
American country to the other; the lack | 


ties for traveling from one 


of such communicating arteries has been 
one of the retarding elements in the 


progress of the several nations. Neither | 
are there highways connecting the re- | 
there are trails | 


public. To be sure, 
which have been followed by mule trains 
for centuries but no tourist or commer- 
cial traveler of the present is interested 
in such primitive methods of travel. 
Hence, the tourist has largely avoided 
Central America excepting where the 
railroads offer easy access. 
New Impetus in 1925. 


In 1925 a new impetus was given to | 


railway construction in Central America 
by the inauguration of work on connect- 
ink links between the countries. The 
president of the International Railways 
of Central America, Mr. Minor C. Keith, 
personally re-visited the operations in 
the field and his presence as well as the 
plans of his company seem to have in- 
spired officials and men. The plans of 
this corporation are to build all the con- 
necting ‘inks between Guatemala and 
the Panama Canal by the year 1933, or 
within eight years. The link between 
Guatemalan and Salvadorean railroads is 
expected soon to reach completion. When 
these roads are joined there will be con- 
tinuous railway from the United States 


to La Union in Salvador, on the Gulf of | 


Fonseca. The remaining gaps between 
this point and Panama comprise a dis- 
tance of about 460 miles. 
be followed by these lines is nearly that 
of the proposed Pan American Railway, 


This | 
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Line Extensions 
lied 


By I. C. C.in Reducing Rates on Fruits 


California Growers Benefit by Cut in Tariff on Shipments 
to Eastern Points. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in its decision, just made avail- 
able, in the case of California Grow- 
ers & Shippers Protective League v. 
Soutrer.. Pacific Company et al., has 
ordered reductions in the freight 
rates on fresh deciduous fruits from 
California to eastern points. 

By its decision, the Commission 
gives effect to its interpretation of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution in its 
effect on the shipment of agricul- 
tural products. 

The Commission reduced the car- 
load rate on deciduous fruits from 
California to most eastern points 
from the present rate of $1.73 per 
100 pounds to $1.60 per 100 pounds. 

Publication of the full text of the 
summary of the decision, by Com- 
missioner Aitchison, was begun in 
the issue of August 23 and con- 
tinues as follows: 


Profit Is Required 
From Rates Fixed 

Subsequently, in connection with sim- 
| ilar language in American: Livestock 
Asso. v. A., T. & S. F. 122 I. C. C. 609, 
617, we further said: 

“In the past we have had occasion to 
consider at times what may be called 
‘out-of-pocket’ cost, but while it has been 
contended that the carriers might volun- 
| tarily, in certain situations, establish 
rates covering only such cost, it has never 
been seriously contended that we could 
lawfully require this to be done. Rates 
| that we may lawfully require must in 
principle be high enough to cover all the 
cost that may be fairly allocated to the 
service plus at least some margin of 
profit. * * * We say ‘in principle’ be- 
| cause only rarely is definite information 
| available as to such cost, and in practice 
| rates must often be fixed largely by com- 

parison with other rates. Of course, the 
other sections of the Interstate Commerce 

Act must also be borne in mind in deter- 

mining the lowest lawful rates in a par- 

ticular situation.” 

The resolution is in effect a direction 
to us to give agricultural commodities 
| affected by depression the lowest rates 
|'that it is possible to give without running 
| counter to the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the carriers’ 
rights under the Constitution. Section 
1 of the act requires that all rates shall 
be just and reasonable. 
sonable rate? It may be said to be some- 
where between the minimum charge that 





the carrier to live, and the maximum 
charge that can be borne by the shipper. 
In the Western Advance Rate Case, 20 
| I. C. C. 307, pages 347, 348, we said: 
“What is the reasonable rate that shall 
| be charged to the shipper? ~ The legisla- 
ture may not make rates so as to confis- 
| cate the carrier’s property. The carrier, 
on the other hand, may not make ratgs 
which are unjust or those who by eco- 
nomic necessity are compelled to employ 
its services. Here, then, we have the 
minimum of legislative power and the 
maximum of the ecarrier’s power. Be- 
| tween these lies a zone, indefinite and 
variable. Without question the carrier 
| will tend toward the maximum, while 
governmental authority will be inclined— 
in fact has been created—to repress its 
upward tendency. One moves inevitably 
| upward to the highest rate which the 
traffic will bear; the other attempts to 
discover some relation between charge 
| for and ¢ost of service.” 


Practically Same Issues 
Were Presented Before 

The instant proceeding presents sub- 
stantially those 
passed upon by division 1 of the com- 
mission in California Growers’ & Ship- 
pers’ Protective League v. S. P. Co., 
100 I. C. C. 79. The complainant in that 
case is also the complainant here. In 
the case cited the division found that 
“the rates assailed as a whole are not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial as al- 
leged.” The complaint was dismissed. 
Subsequently we denied a petition for 
reargument. The Hoch-Smith resolution, 
| primarily relied upon in the instant case, 
| Was a part of the law which we ad- 
| minister when our division reached the 
conclusion just recited. In the course 
of its report the division said: “We 
have given consideration to the matters 


the same issues as 


The route to | 


with the change of building along the | 


Caribbean shore rather than through 


the western part of Costa Rica and the 


Republic of Panama. 


New Bases of Rates 


On Granite Ordered | 


Present Freight Charges from | 


Points in Texas Found to 
Be Unreasonable. 


Railroad freight rates on granite from 
Granite Mountain and other points in 
Texas to destinations in Arizona, 
kansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Utah and Wyoming, were 
found unreasonable but not unduly 
prejudicial in a decision announced by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
August 22 in Docket No. 16978, West 


Texas Chamber of Commerce et al., v. | 
Houston & Texas Central Railroad Com- | 


pany et al. 
Reasonable bases of 
seribed for the future. 


Ar- | 


Mis- | 


| 
raves were pre- 


What is a rea- | 


can be made for the service and permit | 


{ mentioned in the resolution.” However, 
the complaint in the former case was 
filed and hearing thereon held prior to 
the passage of the resolution. While 
complainant now seeks substantially the 
same relief as in the prior case, under 
practically identical issues, it claims 
that there are material differences be- 
tween the showings made in the two 
cases, as will hereinafter more fully ap- 
pear. 

California excels every other State in 
the volume of production and shipment 
of deciduous fruits. These fruits are 
grown throughout the State, from the 
Imperial Valley north to Redding, but 
the bulk of the production is north of 
Tehachapi Summit. Practically all of 
the cherries are shpiped by express, and 
most of the peaches and apricots are 
utilized by the canneries and dried-pack- 
ing plants within the State. A heavy ton- 
nage of canned and case goods is pro- 
duced for interstate shipment of these 
branches of the deciduous-fruit industry. 
They also induce the flow annually of 
several thousand carloads of collateral 
traffic such as box shooks, car strips, and 
the like. 

Deciduous-fruit shipments comprise 
the largest single item of transcon- 
tinental tonnage, as well as the ‘greatest 
portion of the transcontinental movement 
of perishable traffic. California’ ships 
more plums and cherries than the re- 
raainder of the United States, but by 
far the heaviest movement from the 
State is of grapes. In 1926 California 
shipped 81 per cent of the carload ship- 
ments of grapes throughout the United 
States. About 70 per cent of the grapes 
shipped are juice grapes. The crop sea- 


year, and records for 1924, the last sea- 


plied over 38 per cent of all carload 
shipments in the United States. The 
interstate shipments of peaches from 
California in 1926 were less than 10 per 
cent of the total throughout the United 
States. 

In 1926 the movement of deciduous 
| fruits to the territory that takes the 
$1.73 rate amounted to 1,044,969 tons. 
This vast tonnage moved in 74,456 cars, 
made up as follows: Grapes 58,334, pears 
9,528, plums 4,741, peaches 1,093, mis- 
cellaneous 765. To points in Group J 
the movement for the same year 
amounted to 8,786 tons, or 627 cars. 

The principal originating trunk lines 
are the Southern Pacific, the Santa Fe, 
and the Western Pacific, in the order 
named. The Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
a part of the ‘Union Pacific system, han- 
| 





dles a relatively small amount of the 
traffic. While a considerable portion of 
the traffic originates on the main lines 


of these carriers, over 51 per cent of | 


the total movement in 1926 was from 
their branch lines, and 17.5 per cent from 
short-line connections. 

Rates Must Be Placed 

Near Lowest Limit of Zone 


Both the Commission and the courts | 


have repeatedly referred to a flexible 


limit of judgment in reaching a conclu- | 


sion as to the reasonableness of a rate 
or a schedule of rates. 
there is a zone of reasonableness within 
which any rate is just and reasonable to 
the carrier as well as just, fair, and rea- 
sonable to the shipper that utilizes the 
carrier’s services. 

We again conclude that “the lowest 
possible lawful rates” which we may pre- 
scribe under the resolution on any given 
agricultural traffic as to which depres- 
sion has been shown must be somewhere 
within the zone of reasonableness per- 
mitted by the flexible limits of discretion 
reposed in us, and that such rates must 
be put as near the lowest limit or level 
of that zone as is compatible with the 
maintenance of adequate transportation 
service, 

In our report in Calif. Growers’ & 
Shippers’ Protective League v. S. P. Co., 
supra, pages 83 and 84, we said: 

“The rates are blanketed from all 
points in California to large destination 
groups in the East. Originally the rates 
to the territory east of Chicago were 


higher than those to Chicago and points | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Yokohama 


and return 
Sail from Seattle for Yokohama, returning to San 


Francisco via Honolulu. Or reverse the itinerary. 
Enjoy the rare comfort of magnificent President Liners, 


broad of beam, steady and comfortable. Outside rooms. 


Spacious decks, enclosed in glass. A world-famous cuisine. 
An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from 


Seattle for Japan, Chinaand Manila. 

Fortnight'y sailings of Dollar Liners fom New York for 
the Crient via Havana, Panama and California. Sailing every 
week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient (via 
Honolulu) and Round the World. 


American Mail Line 


1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle 


The full text of the findings will be | 


printed in an early issue. 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York, P| 
2 5 Eegoneey, or York, Phone Bont, Sepak 9080 
roadway, New York, Ph 
1206 Continental Bidg., Bal benaoe Panes tks 


wiing Greem 3144 


timore, Phone Calvert 2910 
Robert Dollar 8uilding, San Francisco 


Transportation 


| Government Buying 


At Home Advocated 


Head of Employment Service 
Favors Specifying of 
Domestic Products. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lumbia, Department of Labor, Washing- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: A resolution passed ai our 
annual convention in February called 
attention to the increasing menace to 
American prosperity of ‘mportations of 
cheaply made foreign construction ma- 
terials, and endorsed the basic proposi- 
tion in a concurrent resolution intr duced 
in the last Congress by Representative 
Will R. Wocd, of Indiana. This reso- 
lution declared: 

“That the Government of the United 
States in its purchases should avoid by 
every fair means the encouragement of 
foreign materiais in «‘mpetition with 
American products and that American 
materials should be sj ‘ified in calling 
for bids on Government construction.” 

The National Builders’ Supaly Associa- 
tion since has received most en.ourag- 
ing evidence of support from public of- 
ficials in the form of letters and other 
expressions endorsine th? position taken 
in the resolution. 

Resolutions embodying the same posi- 
tion as to Government purchases of for- 
eign materials have also.been adopted by 
a large number of organizations directly 
interested in the same problem, includ- 
ing the New England Builders’ Supply 
Association, the Southern Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association, the New York State 
Builders’ Supply Association, the New 
Jersey Builders’ Supply Association, the 
~\ nee 


Sei 


Baltimore Lime and Cement Exchange, 
the United States Good Roads Associa- 
tion, National Coal Association, the 
Greater Miami Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Greater Miami Manufacturers’ 
Association, 

As a result of the very generous ,.sup- 
port which this policy has found among 
public men, we have prepared an illumi- 
nating booklet, “American Statesmen 
and Amerivan Goods,” which embodies 
the early responses to our own resolu- 


tion. Under separate cover I am today 
forwarding this to you as an indication 
of the consensus of public men on this 
subject. I am sure you -vill find it both 
interesting and profitable reading. 

As you will note, the effect of the 
unequal foreign competition upon a 
number of large industries is strikingly 
indicated and we believe that not only 
are we doing a service to the industries 
involved in inviting your attention to 
this, but that we are also doing you a 
service thereby. 

While we are not intimately ac- 
quainted with the geographical distri- 
bution of the various industries, we re- 
alize that there is hardly a State or 
Congressional district. that is not di- 
rectly concerned in any threat against 
one or more of these industries. Cer- 
tainly there is no political subdivision 
of the United States which is not vitally 
concerned in any situation that threat- 
ens the keystone of the arch of Ameri- 
can prosperity —the American high 
standard of living. 

Doubtless y will be appealed to 
directly by the industries concerned for 
aid in remedying this situation. We 
would be glad if our efforts should pave 
the way b: inviting your attention to 
this situation in advance of such ap- 





peals. 
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Fruit Shipments 


a 


Railway Investment in Road and Equipment 
In 1926 Rose $661,112,667 Over 1925 T otal 


Preliminary Abstract Is Compiled by I. C. C. From Annual 
Reports Filed by Companies. 


: ' . . . “ 
The investment m road and equipment ; the Commission’s statement says, the 


of steam railways in the United States 
as of December 31, 1926, was $23,878,- 
321,585, according to a preliminary ab- 
stract of statistics of common carriers 
for 1926 just maae public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, compiled 
from the annual reports filed with the 
Commission by the companies. 
The details making up this total are 
given by the Commission as follows: 
. Investment in road and equipment of 
steam railways ,as of December 31, 1926: 
Class I $18,662,437,917 
Lessors to Class I .... 8,712,184,679 
Proprietary companies. 828,289,617 
$23,202,912,213 
$556,729,150 
10,092,636 
2,612,294 


Lessors to Class II.... 
Proprietary companies. 


$569,434,080 
$100,722,300 
5,157,374 
95,618 


Class III 
Lessors to Class III ... 
Proprietary companies. 


$105,975,292 


Grand total $23,878,321,585 

“The corresponding tables for 1925 and 
preceding years do not contain returns 
for proprietary companies, which are 
those that do not file separate reports,” 





information concerning them being taken 
from the reports of other companies. 
Revised figures for 1925, on the basis 
of the table shown above, cover a grand 
total investment in road and equipment 
of $23,217,208,918. As compared with 
this, the grand total for 1926 shows an 
increase of $661,112,667. 

“Investment in proprietary companies 
in 1926 amounted to $830,997,529 as 
compared with $480,215,864 for 1925, an 
increase of $350,781,665. This increase 
is largely explained by the reclassifica- 
tion as ‘proprietary’ of certain com- 
panies which formerly filed ‘lessor’ re- 
ports. The consequent decrease in the 
investment for lessor companies is partly 
offset by the normal increase in the in- 
vestment of lessor companies whose 
classification was not changed, as well 
as by the transfer of two operating com- 
panies to the lessor class. 

“The reason for now including pro- 
prietary companies in the statement of 
investment in road and equipment is 
that figures relating to such investment 
are now covered by a definite schedule 
in annual report forms, and the amount 
so reported is of considerable impor- 
tance.” 

A table of recapitulation of balance 
sheet items from the annual reports of 
Class 1 steam railways will be published 
on August 25. 
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son for pears extends from June 1 of | 
one year through May of the following 


son available, show that California sup- | 
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Eleven Service Bureaus 


in the Inquiry Division of The United States Daily 
(Available to Subscribers Without Charge) 


Do you know what they are? 
Do you know what they’ll do for you? 
Are you using them? 


Telegraphic Information Service 


When emergencies arise we are glad to answer your inquiry by 
telegraph if you so direct, supplementing that answer if necessary 
by further information and documents sent you by mail. Imagine 
how valuable such a service might be to you in an emergency! 


Public Documents Service 


Perhaps one of the three hundred Government divisions has issued 
a bulletin or report on the very problem now troubling you. If so, 
you should have it; Tell us specifically what information you need, 
and we will undertake to locate and send you the Government 
documents which give you the answer. 


Every day there is in The United States Daily a list of new 
Government publications just issued. Tell our Public Documents 
Service which of them you want and we will see that you get them. 


These reports and books are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents of the Government at Washington, but to get them you 
must send cash in advance in money order or currency form. 
There is always the possibility of delay. 


This is where our Public Documents Service helps you. By 
means of a highly developed courier system, we can get the proper 
documents for you and mail them to you immediately. Instead of 
asking you to send money for them in advance, we will get them, 
pay for them, mail them to you, and bill you what they cost. 


Legislative Inquiries Bureau 

Do you want to get a copy of a Federal law or bill? Would you 
like the date of enactment of a particular piece of Fedéral legisla- 
tion? Ask the Legislative Inquiries Bureau of The United States 


Daily. As a subscriber, you are entitled to this service without 
charge. 


Patent, Trade Mark and 
Copyright Decisions Service 


The United States Daily in its pages covers Patent Office decisions 
and rulings more completely than it has ever done before. In this, 
therefore, we can again be of service. Our patent, trade mark, and 
copyright decisions files are open to you through this service—ask 
about any decision or ruling and we will get it for you. If you 
desire the services of an attorney for actual searches in the Patent 
Office or in the Office of the Register of Copyrights, we shall be 
glad to suggest several. The services of this division are limited 
strictly by the Patent Office. 


Photostat Service 


Occasionally a public document is out of print—our Photostat 
Service then steps in and photographs it for you at cost. If you 
ask for a certain piece of information or a decision which appeared 
in a former issue of The United States Daily, and that issue is no 
longer in stock in Washington, our Photostat Service will supply 
you with the item at low cost, photographically reproduced. 


No charge is made to subscribers for the services of the above eleven 
Division of The United States Daily Their assistance is, however, 


Commercial Inquiries Bureau 


There are almost as many kinds of questions asked by business 
firms as there are business firms themselves. Manufacturing, pro- 
ducing, marketing, advertising, exporting, importing, distributing, 
wholesaling, retailing, consuming—questions from every branch of 
business. The Commercial Inquiries Bureau of The United States 
Daily offers to act as your contact in touch with the proper Govern- 
ment office for the answer to your question. No matter what it is, 
let us have it, and the chances are good that the answer can 
promptly be found for you. 


Tax Decisions Service 


Whérever your question on the subject of taxes does not require 
legal services, we can give you the answer. If you want to know 
about some previously rendered tax decision that might affect your 
interests, ask us. If you want to learn the status of your income 
tax report, ask us to tell you what papers to fill out, send them to us 
with your power of attorney, and we will obtain for you the infor- 
mation you seek. 


General Statistics Bureau 


When one remembers that there are more than three hundred 
divisions in the Government one realizes the valuable collections of 
statistics available in their active files, and in their archives. It is 
the work of this Bureau to consult with the proper Government 
divisions to get for you the answers to your requests for statistics, 


Historical Inquiries Bureau 


It is little known that Washington holds the greatest amount of 
authoritative historical information available in America. This 
Bureau will be delighted to receive your questions on historical 
subjects and obtain from the proper Government sources the an- 
swers thereto. 


Legal Decisions Service 


The United States Daily publishes all Supreme Court decisions in 
full, with dissenting opinions, during the same week handed down. 
It publishes Federal decisions from all Federal courts on almost 
every conceivable subject—those decisions involving new prin- 
ciples are selected and printed in this paper. The Legal Decisions 
Service will supply you with a copy of any decision which has ap- 
peared in our pages. If we do not have an extra copy of the decision 
on hand we can send you a photostat of it at cost. 


Back Copies Service 


Some subscribers keep their copies of The United States Daily, 
Others don’t. In the latter case we are glad to comply with any 
reasonable request for back copies, without charge. If our extra- 
copy file for a particular issue has been exhausted, we will be glad 
to supply a photostat of any article or page at cost. You may at 
any time need this service. Most publications make a charge to 
subscribers for back copies, because they are valuable, but we don't, 


service bureaus of the Inquiry 
available ONLY to subscribers. 
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Banking 
Rates Are Reduced 


On Deciduous Fruits 
To Points in Kast 


I..C. C. Applies Principles of 
Hoch-Smith Resolution for 
Relief of California 
Growers and Shippers. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
west thereof. Prior to 1909 the rates 
to Groups D to J, roughly the territory 
from Chicago to Denver, Colo., fluctuated 
between $1.25 and $1.15, but were there- 
after stabilized at $1.15. The rates to 
Groups A, B, and C, east of Chicago, 
were generally $1.40 to $1.50 until 1911, 
when they were reduced to $1.15, the 
same as to Chicago and west. This rate 
of $1.15 was increased to $1.44 on June 
25, 1918, under General Order No. 28 of 
the Director General of Railroads. 

“The rates to points in the Southeast, 
which had been on a higher level, were 
placed on the same basis in 1919 by in- 
cluding such points in Groups A, B, or C. 
Under the general increases of August 
26, 1920, the rate to Group J, Denver ter- | 
ritory, was increased 25 per cent to $1.80, 
and the rate to Groups A to H, inclusive, 
was increased 331-3 per cent to $1.92. 
The 10 per cent reduction, first estab- 
lished temporarily on January 1, 1922, 
and without limit as to time on July 1, 
1922, resulted in the present rates of 
$1.62 to Group J and $1.73 to the other 
groups. Points in the Southeast were 
placed in Groups K, L, and M on Novem- 
ber 18, 1922, without any change in the 
rates. 

“The carload minimum was 24,000 
pounds until 1911, when it was increased 
to 26,000 pounds, the present minimum. 

The various reductions indicated in 
the foregoing quotation were published 
voluntarily by the carriers, and the only 
increases were those pursuant to the 
general increases of 1918 and 1920. 

Since the rates assailed ‘are blanketed | 
over a large area in order to afford 
the widest possible distribution, and as 
all parties agree that the blanket should 
not be broken up, the propriety of the 
$1.73 rate must be considered from the 
standpoint of its reasonableness for the 
average weighted haul. This will vary | 
year to year, but in general will prob- 
ably exceed 2,900 miles. | 

Defendants urge that the charges for 
transportation have nothing to do with 
the existing economic conditions in the | 
decidious-fruit industry. They believe | 
that the proposed reduction would relieve | 
the growers and claim that there is now | 
entire freedom of movement: In support 
of this they point to the movement of 
cars for the past five years as follows: 
1922, 53,961; 1923, 69,777; 1924, 66,786; 
1925, 86,795; 1926, 78,803. 

According to complainant’s view, how- 
ever, “freedom of movement” as used in 
the Hoch-Smith resolution means more 
than the hauling of an unprecedented 
volume of traffic. The record establishes 
that producers are sustaining serious 
financial loss, that their indebtedness is 
increasing, that they are finding it diffi- 
cult to meet taxes, that banks are fore- 
closing or assuming the management of 
properties, and that land values have 
been entirely deflated. 

Under such conditions complainant 
contends that freedom of movement does 
not exist. The sustained volume of the 
traffic is said to result in large part from 
the fact that the grower clings to his 
real property, and harvests and markets 
the crops grown thereon as they mature, 
trusting that some margin may be real- 
ized above his out-of-pocket cost. By 
far the gerater portion of the crop is 
sold at auction. Manifestly the grower 
is unable to tell in advance what price 
will be obtained. 

Complainant calls attention to the de- 
cline. of approximately 8,000 carloads 
in the movement of 1926 as compared 
with 1925. Thousands of carloads of 
grapes remained unharvested both in 
1925 and 1926. ; 

The contending parties do not agree 
as to the effect of the proposed reduc- 
tion: on the industry. An economist 
testified as an expert on behalf of de- 
fendants that a rate reduction would af- 
ford but temporary relief; that it would 
result in increased production with the 
eventual tendency of lowering market 
prices to the extent of the reduction; 
and that ultimately the buyers would 
reap the principal advantage. 

The market price of a commodity is, 
of course, affected by many factors. It 
is impossible to prophecy with assur- 
ance what results would flow from a re- 
duction in rates. Since practically all 
deciduous fruits are sold on a delivered 
basis, complainant claims that a reduc- 
tion in rates will prove of direct benefit 
to the producer, and it points to two 
instances in recent years where reduc- 
tions in rates were followed both by in- 
creased production and by increases in 
price. In 1923 transcontinental carriers 
voluntarily reduced the rate on oranges 
from $1.73 to $1.55. The farm value 
of oranges increased from $2.10 per 
box in 1924 to $2.84 per box in 1925 
and $3 per box in 1926. At the same 
time production increased from 18,100,- 
000 boxes in 1924 to 24,000,000 boxes in 
1926. 

The other illustration referred to by 
zomplainant relates to the reduction of | 
45 cents per 100 pounds, or approxi- 
mately $100 per car, in the carload ex- 
press rate on fruits and vegetables made 
by us in Express Rates, 1922, 83 I. C. 
o. 606. This reduction was said to have 
deen of direct benefit to the cherry grow- 
2s. The production of cherries has in- 
*reased from 13,500 tons in 1924 to 19,- 
J00 tons in 1926 and the farm value per 
on has concurrently advanced from $140 
10 $180. 

The division said, in its report in the 
former case, at page 93: 

“Assuming that the reduced rate 
would not be reflected in reduced selling | 
yrices, the reduction here sought, 
tmounting to 29 cents per 100 pounds | 
xr $5.80 per ton on the bulk of the traf- 
ic, would afford substantial relief to the 
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Insurance 


Public Utilities 


Conditions Specified 
As of July 31 Amounted to $650,881.688.38 


Federal Reserve .Board Announces Liabilities of Institu- 


To Revive Insurance 


With Disability Pay 


The total assets of the several Joint ; of July 31 were reported to the Board | Comptroller General’s Office 


Stock Land banks at the close of busi- 
ness July 31, 1927, amounted to $650,- 
881,688.88, while the total liabilities 
were $598,424,493.52, the Federal 
Farm Loan Board has just announced. 
The undivided profits of these banks as 


Consolidated statement of condition of the several Joint Stock 
as shown by reports submitted to the Farm Loan Board at the close of business | 


July 31, 1927: 


as $1,874,097.59. 
The Board also announced that these 


same banks have loaned a total of 
$607,878,803.40 in net mortgage loans. 
The full text of the Board’s 


~ nouncement follows: 


Land Banks 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEVERAL JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS AT THE 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS JULY 31, 1927. 

Assets. 


Net mortgage loans 


Interest accrued but not yet due on mortgage loans.........e6. eens 
United States Government bonds and securiti¢s 


Notes receivable, acceptances, ete. ...... 


Accounts receivable ‘ 


Installments matured (in process of collection) 
PRIS HOUNOS 6.0 56-00 DR Ree T ee obs 6 


Furniture and fixtures 


Retl estate sales contracts, purchase mortgages, etc 
Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc. (subject to redemption) 3,222,962.40 | 


Real estate 


Securities owned on repurchase agreement 


Other 


assets 


Total assets 


LV O ETD CUO OS eNO OS $607,678,803.40 
9,208,168.59 


89,965.30 
8,484,651.18 
1,005,199.00 

646,907.53 
2,209,160.82 


1,596,766.85 


6,066,507.74 
1,643,000.00 
1,051,677.33 


L406 006 C CCE STO C ORE EES OOS $650,881,688.38 


Liabilities. 


Farm Loan bonds outstanding ......... 


Notes payable 

Accounts payable 

Other interest accrued but not yet due 
Due borrowers on uncompleted loans 


Amortization installments paid in advance 
Farm Loan Bond coupons oustanding( not presented) 


Dividends declared but unpaid 
Securities sold on repurchase agreement 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities ...... 


re 


Cece eceeececcceccesccece 60 G019,487,200,00 


7,232,224.15 
5,181,659.66 
396,440.74 
46,332.76 


792,218.03 | 
474,610.52 | 


256,776.75 


an- | 


7,668,806.37 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Bureau, Frank T. 





158,728.78 | ance 
150,383.09 | 


Rules on Application of 
Veterans’ Compensation 
to Premiums. 


Uncollected disability compensation 
may be applied under certain conditions 
as premiums toward reviving insurance 
under provisions of the World War Vet- 
erans Act, the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, Judge Lurtin 
R. Ginn, has just ruled ir. a decision sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Veterans’ 
Hines. 

The Director, who had submitted sev- 
eral questions relative to the revival of 
war risk insurance by the application as 


pensation, was also advised by Judge 





YEARLY 


(inpex 


Farm Loans 


viving the insurance was not taken un- | 
til after July 2, 1926. 


The theory on wnich the views of the | 
Attorney General are based appears to 
be that the death or happening of per- 
manent total disability completes the 
all the conditions 
statute td 
The 

| 


chain of events or 
precedent mentioned 
authorize revival of 


in the 
insurance, 


| word “revived” is a verb, denoting ac- 


tion, not a condition: as construed by 
the Attorney General, and when coupled 
with the word “hereafter” clearly con- 
templates some definite action be 
taken by the Veterans’ Bureau after 
July 2, 1926. The action is the deter- 
mination or finding by the Veterans’ 


Lo 


| Bureau that all of the conditions of the | 


statute have been’ met, including | 
whether there available uncollected 
disability compensation for application 
as premiums, and the making of the 
award. 

The Congress unquestionably intended 


1S 


the word “revived” in the sense of rein- | 
stated, which requires the action of the | 


Bureau to become effective. There 
pears no sound reason for attributing to 


| the word “revived” any unusual meaning 


| premiums of uncollected disability com- | 


Ginn of the legal restrictions placed upon | 
| the payment of installments of insur- 


revived after the 


insured, 
The full text of Judge Ginn’s ruling 
follows: 
The will be 


question submitted 


| answered in. the order stated: 


| World War Veterans’ 
69,537.07 | 


2,910,000.00 | 


577,493.84 | 


bUESANS bv. nos Weasel etes aie $598,424,493.52 


Net Worth. 


Capital stock paid in... 
Surplus paid in 
Surplus earned 

Reserve (legal) 

Other net worth accounts .. 
Undivided profits 


[by Lelegraph.) 

New York, August Federal 
Reserve f'ank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


23. — The 


August 23, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provtsions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
dutieS upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria {sehilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (krone) ‘ 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ....... 
Germany (reichsmark). 
Greece (drachma 
Holland (guilder 
Ilungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta)........ (ekeemecse 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China 
China 


1392 
-007246 
.029628 


.2679 


(krone) 


.006157 
1687 
2683 
.1928 


017593 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

PUD GON Se dais 005 a:h-35-0'0% 
Singapore (S. §&.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) B 
Mexico (peso).... 
Newfoundlaid (dollar) 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) 

Brazil (milreis)... 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay 


__ 


-6254 
-6216 
6005 
-6338 
4800 
4308 
-4279 
-4246 
36138 
ae ees A758 

.5594 


China 
China 


-000281 
-476000 
997625 
.9696 
.1183 
.1204 
1..038 
growers, who bear probably the major 
portion of charges directly or indirectly, 
and would mean the difference between 
a loss and a small profit to many of 
them.” 

The operating returns of most of the 
principal carriers engaged in handling 
this traffic have increased in a marked 
degree during the last few years. 
table below compares the 1926 net rail- 
way operating income of 10 of the prin- 
cipal systems that handle deciduous 
fruits with the average net incomes’ of 
the same carriers during the 12-year pe- 
riod 1914 to 1925. 

The percentage increase, 
1914, is also shown: 


1926 over 


Income 

average 12- 

year period 
Southern Pacific $36,574,064 
Santa Fe 38,155,733 
Western Pacific ..iciccsss 2,395,033 
Union Pacific coececess. 27,509,076 
North Western .. 15,934,401 
Milwaukee 14,497,122 
Pennsylvania 48,044,312 
New York Central ........ 49,144,529 
Erie ‘eKs 7,812,095 
Baltimore & Ohio ....... 22,014,093 

* Decrease. 

Compared with the income in 
when rate levels were at their peak, 
the 1926 net railway operating income 
of each of the foregoing carriers was 
substantially in excess, with the single 
exception of the Union Pacific system. 
A consolidated statement shows that 
railway operating revenues of ¢he four 
principal carriers that serve California 
have advanced from $420,498,800 in 1921 


sistecsseese $40,933, 


The | 


> 


85.24 
1,801,637.75 
1,813,489.06 
4,557,297.26 
1,477,487.96 
1,874,097.59 

$650,881,688.3 


| Permit Asked to Build 


Dam on Cumberland 


Power Plant Is Planned to De- 
velop 100,000 Horse- 


power. 


Application for a preliminary permit 
for a power project on the Cumberland 
River near Chattanooga, Tenn., which 
would generate approximately 100,000 
horsepower, has been made by B. G. 
Slining, of Chattanooga, the Federal 


| Power Commission stated orally on Au- 
gust 23. 


South Fork, of the Cumberland, in Mc- 
Creary County, Kentucky, and Scott 
County, Tennessee, near Stearns, Ky., 
and Chattanooga. It would consist of 
a masonry dam 375 feet high at Devil’s 
Jump site, and a powerhouse containing 
four 20,000 kilo-volt-ampere units, ac- 
cording to the Commission. The power 
would be used for public utility pur- 
poses, it was said. 

The Commission stated that the ap- 
plication was in conflict with two pre- 
vious applications. 





French Company Would 
Sell Theaters and Films 


“Spartacus,” 


pany 


a motion picture com- 
capitalized at 1,500,000 francs 


(about $58,800), has been organized in | 


France for the purpose of building and | rolled 


selling motion picture theaters as well 


as producing, selling, purchasing or rent- | 


ing all films, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised by the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Paris, George R. Canty. 

The report follows in full text: 

A new motion picture company has 
just been instituted in France under the 
name of “SPARTACUS,” with offices at 
106, rue Lafayette, Paris, whose aim will 
be to build and sell motion picture the- 
aters, and to produce, purchase, sell or 
rent films of all origins. The capital has 
been fixed at 1,500,000 francs, divided 
into 15,000 shares of 100 francs each, of 
which 6,600 are to be subscribed and 
paid up on the basis of one-fourth of 
the amount in cash at the time of sub- 
scription, and the remaining 8,400 shares 
are to be attributed as a remuneration 
for material brought to the company. La 
Cinematographic Francaise of July 28, 
1927, indicates that this company has 
communistic tendencies. 


increase, increase, 
1926 over 
average 
81.59 
45.44 
81.09 
1.25 
39.92 
26.89 
121.53 
46.77 
131.09 
130.79 


Income, 1926 1914 
$48,128,841 
55,493,700 
4,337,205 
27,852,065 
22,295,139 
18,394,933 
106,432,758 
72,131,053 
18,052,723 
50,805,337 


46.49 


*30.28 
128.39 
237.22 

43.08 
153.71 


1921, ¢———— rh 


to $473,422,000 in 1926; that. railway 
operating expenses were $321,341,884 in 
1921 compared with $322,595,028 in 
1921 compared with  $322,595,028 in 
1926; and that net railway operating 


,income was $70,298,291 in 1921 as com- | 


pared with $110,520,485 in 1926. 
To be continued in the issue of 
August 25, 


52,457,194.86 | 


| of the 





| compensation | 
able, which accrued during the period | 





The project would be located on Big | 
of the statute. 


Attorney General did not make such a | 





| of beneficiaries 
| The 





(1) The Navy Department has 


death of the | 
; not until after that 


contrary to what was obviously intended. 


ap- | 


Particularly in this case do the words 


require the insurance to be considered 
as revived after July 2, 1926, for the 
reason above stated, viz., that it was 
date there existed 
authority of law for application as in- 


| Other 


| surance premiums disability compensa- | 
| tion accruing to a member of the Naval 


re- | 


ported that Hardin Neal Cox was an en- | J ] ‘ 4 
actively effective, the Congress in effect 


rolled member of the Naval Reserve 
Force. In decision 
1926, 6 Comp. Gen. wherein was 
reconsidered the decision of May 10, 


1923, 2 Comp. Gen. 743, to which you re- 


992 
223, 


of September 30, | 


fer, in the light of the amended statute, | 
| it was stated: | 
“The decision was correct under the | 


Section 212 of the 


Act, 
926, 44 Stat. 798, 


law then in force. 
by the Act of July 2, 
provides: 

««% * %* That compensation under this 
title shall not be paid while the person 
is in receipt of active service or retire- 


Word Added to Act. 

“The word ‘active’ was first added by 
the World War Veterans’ Act of July 
7, 1924, 43 Stat. 623, but not made re- 
troactive by that statute. The Act of 


retroactive from April 6, 1917. 
word ‘active’ before the word 
‘service’ has the effect of removing the 


ity compensation to those enrolled mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve Force under 
the Act of August 29, 1916, on inactive 
duty whose retainer pay was termed 
‘service’ pay in the former decision of 
this office. That decision, in so far as 
concerns such reservists, is no longer 
controlling.” 
Accordingly, uncollected 
otherwise 


disability 
properly pay- 


the beneficiary was an enrolled member 
of the Naval Reserve Force, may be ap- 
plied as premiums toward reviving in- 
surance under section 305 of the statute. 
However, the distinction between en- 


rolled members and transferred members | 
of the Naval Reserve Force, as set forth | 
in said decision, should not be overlooked | 


in applying the provisions of section 3805 
The cited opinion of the 


distinction, but from the use of the term 


“nominal sum” used therein when re- | 
ferring to the amount of retainer pay | 


received by the reservists, it is believed 


that the Attorney General intended to | 


give consideration in said decision only 
to enrolled members who do receive .a 


substantial sum as retainer pay which | 
has been referred to in said decision as | 
within the | 
meaning of section 212 of the World War | 


reduced “retirement” 


pay, 


Veterans’ Act. 
Proviso Added in 1926. 


(2) The proviso to section 305, above 


quoted, wherein the phrase “hereafter 


revived” first appears, was added by the | 
Thus the | 


act of July 2, 1926, supra. 
phrase refers to the date of July 2, 1926. 
The change in section 212 of the statute 
which had the effect of authorizing pay- 
ment of disability compensation to en- 
members of the Naval Reserve 
Foree while in receipt of retainer pay 
prior to June 7, 1924, was made in the 
same statute of July 2, 1926. 


der section 305 of the statute unti! after 


July 2, 1926, by the application as pre- | 
miums of disability compensation which | 


accrued prior to June 7, 1924, when the 
beneficiary was an enrolled member of 
the Naval Reserve Force and in receipt 
of retainer pay. 

The insurance in this case, therefore, 
must be considered as revived after the 


Reserve Force prior to June 7, 1924. 
By the amendment in the statute of 
July 2, 1926, making section 212 retro- 


recognized that prior thereto no disabil- 
ity compensation for any period prior to 
June 7, 1925, was properly payable to a 
member of the Naval Reserve Force and 
would not have been available for appli- 


| cation as insurance premiums. 


as amended | 


| statute. 
| her 
| ment pay, this proviso to be effective as | 
| of April 6, 1917. * * * 


(3) It is understood that no wife or 
child survived the insured. If not, the 


dependent mother may be recognized as | 
the beneficiary of the insurance lawfully | 
| revived as the person authorized to take | 
| in the order of preference fixed in the 


It is not necessary to consider 
status as the original designated 
beneficiary. 
Preference of Beneficiaries. 
(4) and (5) These two questions may 
be considered together. The order 
preference of beneficiaries of revived in- 


| surance fixed in the statute, naming the 


insured first, recognizes the maturing of 


| July 2, 1926, supra, made the provision | ™Surance by the permanent total dis- 


Addition | 


ability. But the section does not pro- 
vide for payment to the death beneficiary 
of installments due and payable during 


prohibition against payment of disabil- | the lifetime of the insured which were 


not received by him. Under ordinary in- 
surane accrued unpaid installments dur- 


ing the lifetime of the insured would be | 


payable to the personal representative of 


| the insured. Section 305 clearly intended 


It is ob- | 
| vious, therefore, that there could have | 
been no insurance properly revived un- | 


enactment of July 2, 1926, and therefore | 
subject to the restricted permitted class | 


named in the 


change of beneficiary from 


| mother to his brother by the insured in | 
| his will may not be recognized for the 


| reason that the brother is not within the 
| restricted permitted class. 


In arriving at the answer to. this ques- 


| tion (2), consideration has been given 


Percentage Percentage | 


1926 over | 


to the opinion of the Attorney General 
dated June 22, 1927, a copy of which 
you have forwarded, wherein it was 


| held that the words “hereafter revived,’ 


46.50 | 
89.66 | 
1,191.35 | 


17.26 | 


as used in Section 305 of the statute, 


statute. | 
his | 


refer only to insurance which matures | 


by death or happening of permanent 


total disability after July 2, 1926, and | 


consequently that insurance in cases in 


| which the death or permanent disabil- 
| ity occurred prior to said date is not 


affected by the provision in the act of 
July 2, 1926, naming a restricted per- 
manent class of beneficiaries, regard 
less of the fact that the action by the 
Bureau in awarding, reinstating, or re- 


First Mortgage Notes 
BEARING INTEREST AT 6% 
Secured on Residences in D. C. 

it MSKEEVER“°GOSS, Rvice 


'INGCORPORATEO 
Member Moriguge Bankers Assn. of 


Washington, D, C. 


America 


some other disposition of such install- | 


ments than is authorized under the reg- 
ular war risk insurance. Said section of 


the statute dealing with revived insur- | 
| ance was purposely made restrictive. 
Evidently the Congress recognized the | 


gratuitous nature of revived insurance 
and sought as far as practicable to limit 


of | 





U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 20. 
(Made Public August 


1927) * 


99 
av, 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,193,665.22 


3,828,319.83 

inter- 
)99 
me 
2 


59,266.38 
' 


8,664,035.60 
800.00 
86,727,863.50 


Total ordinary receipts 
Publie-debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.. 


Total 95,392,699.10 
Expenditures 
General expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt. 


$2,830,147.97 
98,386.70 
153,461.98 
Canal.. 
in 


Panama 

Operations 
accounts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment 
funds 


special 
154,384.90 


115,655.45 
9,796.15 


81,639.59 
Total ordinary 
penditures 
public-debt 
penditures 
Balance today........ 


ex- 
3,458,122.64 


ex- 


91,394,585.11 


Total 95,392,699.10 


the payments therennder to the persons 
who would have been directly deprived 
of the proceeds and the financial assist- 
ance thereof by reason of the lapse of 
insurance. Because of the gratuitous na- 
ture of revived insurance it may not rea- 
sonably be held that there is any sur- 
vival of right to payment in favo 
estate of any of the restricted permitted 
class mentioned in the statute, including 
the estate of the insured. 

Accordingly, if the insured is not alive 
when the insurance is revived so as to 
receive installments which would have 


| been payable to him in his lifetime dur- 
| ing a rating of permanent total disabil- 
| ity, there is no authority under the re- 


strictive terms of the statute to pay 
such installments either to the estate of 
the insured or to the death beneficiary, 


| but such installments should remain un- 


paid. There is nothing in the decision 
of Jnly 5, 1919, cited by you, which has 


Corporate Financing 
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14,669.90 | 


| 
539,991.35 | 


of the | 
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Finance 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
during the week ending August 20 have 
just been announced by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, J. W. McIntosh. 


Applications to organize received. 


The Citizens National Bank of College 
Corner, Ohio. Correspondent: Albert F. 
Bell, College Corner, Ohio. $25,000 capi- 
tal. 

The University Avenue National Bank 
of Madison, Wisconsin. Correspondent: 
T. R. Hefty, Care, First Nat. Bank, Madi- 
son, Wis. $100,000 capital. ~ ak 

Application to organize approved. 

Addison National Bank of Chicago, 
Illinois. Correspondent: Nicholas L. 
Schank, 3552 Southport Ave., Chicago, 
Til. $200,000 capital. 

Charter issued. 

The Columbia National Bank of Co- 
lumbia Heights, Minn. $25,000 capital. 
Conversion of the Columbia State Bank 
of Columbia Heights, Minn. President: 
J. W. Black. Cashier: G. O. Lee. 

Chafges of titles. 

The Louisville National Bank, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, to “The Louisville Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company.” 

The National Union Bank of Jackson, 
Michigan, to “National Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Jackson.” 

Branches authorized under the Act of 


| Feb. 25, 1927. 


The Community National Bank of 
Buffalo, New York. Location of 
Branch—Vicinity of Linwood Avenue and 


| North Street, Buffalo. 


The Citizens National Bank of Raleigh, 

North Carolina. Location of Branch— 
Vicinity of corner of Fayetteville and 
Hargett Streets, Raleigh. 
a direct bearing on the questions herein 
submitted. The dependent mother would 
be entitled only to such installments of 
insurance as accrue after the veteran’s 
death. 

I note from your letter of July 29, 
1927, that the suit in the Cox case has 
been revived and is now pending in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. In| view of that fact, no payment 
should be made of any insurance in said 
case for the present. 


Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


=> 


ts INDUSTRIAL 


Inquirics Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


Wherever you are 
you are near National 
Cash Register Service 


| 


there are over a hundred sub-offices. 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E. C. 2 


ee TT 


N the United States and Canada there are 252 
main offices of this company. In addition to these 


Wherever a 


merchant may be he is near National Cash Register 


service. 


That service includes not only the selling of our 
product but seeing that it is kept in condition to give 
uninterrupted service. The 2,500 men who make up 
our field force spend their entire time in contact 
with the problems of retail business. They are well 
qualified to aid merchants through helpful sugges- 


tions. 


We should like to have every merchant look 
upon our offices not only as salesrooms but as sources 
of sound and helpful information for the operation 


of a business. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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Taxation: 


Uncompensated Loss 


Is Deductible In 


Filing Income Tax | 


Board of Tax Appeals De- 
cides for Petitioner Selling 
Property Bought on 
Speculation. 


SioNEY W. SINSHEIMER V. COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 11068. 

A loss suffered upon the sale of resi- 
dential property which was acquired with 
the intention of selling the same at a 
. profit is deductible under section 214(a) 
(5) of the Revenue Act of 1918, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 


R. H. Hart for the Petitioner and A. 
H. Fast for the Commissioner. 


The findings of fact and decision fol- | 


lows: 
This is an appeal from the determi- 


nation by respondent of a deficiency in | 
| low: 


income tax for the year 1919. It is 
alleged that respondent erred in disal- 
lowing a deduction from gross mcome 


of $9,418.57, the loss sustained by peti- | 
tioner upon the sale of a residence ad- | 


joining building lots. 


Findings of Fact. 

The petitioner is an individual, a citi- 
zen of the United States and during the 
years 1917, 1918 and 1919 was a resident 
of Denver, Colo. 

In 1917 petitioner purchased a par- 
cel of unimproved land 150 feet by 290 
feet, comprising 12 building lots, in that 
section of Denver known 
Club Place. This block was the edge 
of a block of a fairly well developed dis- 
trict, but at the time of the purchase 
by petitioner there was only one house 
on this particular black. 
the land as an investment with the in- 


tention and expectation of reselling at | 
a profit and did not then expect to build | 


on it. He was advised by real estate 
brokers, with whom he consulted, that 
it was a good speculation, and that the 


city would develop in the direction of | 
howover, | rien, 23; Bertha Serrien, 22; Linda Ser- | 
| rien, 15. 


this property. Land values, 
did not increase as rapidly as he had 
anticipated, and he decided that im- 


proved property would be more attrac- | 


tive. Accordingly, some months later he 


began construction of a house on a part | 


of the land, expecting to supervise the 
work himself. His duties with the Holly 


Sugar Corporation, of which he was vice | 


president and general manager, which 


< hi city lf of | 
took him out of the city about half o | Decedent Operated 


his time, and as a member of the Sugar 
Distributing Committee of the U. S. 


Food Administration prevented his su- | 


pervising the construction of the house 


result that it cost more than he had an- 
ticipated. 
Owner Never Completed House. 
‘ Ground was broken for the house on 
January 18, 1918, the house and lawn 


together covering three of four lots. The | 


construction of the house was partly 
completed, i. e., it was equipped against 
the elements, in October, 1918, but prac- 
tically none of the interior work, deco- 
rating, etc., was finished nor was it en- 
tirely completed at any time during pe- 
titioner’s ownership. Certain features 
were incorporated in the construction of 
the house that would have been unneces- 
sary had petitioner built for his own oc- 
cupancy. It was larger than he needed; 
the electric light wiring was duplicated 


to permit of central or side lighting; the | 
plumbing was so installed that the laun- | 


dry might be placed either on the first 
floor or in the basement; some of the 
rooms and halls were so arranged that 
they might be used as part of the house 
proper or set apart as servants’ 
ters; and the first floor windows were 
cut to the floor and then boarded up 
so that French windows might be in- 
stalled if desired. 

The house was exceptionally well built 
and readily adaptable to the tastes of 
any owner. 
petitioner constructed his 


lots, and 


house upon a small portion thereof so | 


that the remainder of the parcel could 
be divided and independently of 
the improved portion. The balance of 
the property was not improved during 
petitioner’s ownership. 

In 1917 petitioner had been married for 
13 years and was then living with his 
wife. He had no children except one 
adopted son, aged 5 years. At the time 
he purchased this property domestic 
difficulties had arisen between him and 


sold 


his wife, who was then threatening to | 
his | 
building the house and continued to ob- | 
eight | 
months period of its construction, all the | 
while continuing her threats of divorce. | 


seek a divorce. She objected to 


ject strenously throughout the 


Before and during construction of the 
house she consulted a lawyer relative to 
a divorce. 

House Occupied Twice. 

When construction of the house was 
sufficiently advanced to be habitable, pe- 
titioner moved into it, installing only 
such furnishings as he required. 
about October 22 or 25, 1918, his wife 
moved in and remained until sometime 
in December, when she left. In 
spring of 1919 she returned and lived in 


the house for approximately a month, | 
during which time she was again con- | 


sulting with her lawyer relative to a 
divorce. With the exception of these 


two brief periods she at no time occu- | 
adopted | 


pied the house.  Petitioner’s 
son was with his mother most of this 
time and subsequently was in a board- 
ing school. 
wife directed her attorney to begin ac- 
tion for a divorce and in May. 1919, her 
bill of complaint was filed. 
an interlocutory decree in July, 1919, and 
a final decree in February, 1920. 

Before the house was compieted peti- 
tioner advised his real estate broker that 
he desired to sell the entire parcel as 
soon .as possible and placed it in his 
hands for sale. The broker secured a 
purchaser for the house and the entire 
varcel, but at a price less than the cost. 





| Petitioner further claims 


as Country | 


| John Serrien, deceased, 


He purchased dent of Wichita Falls, Texas. 


quar- | 


The whole parcel of land | 
was at no time subdivided into building | 


Later, | 


In March, 1919, petitioner’s | 


She obtained | 
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Losses 


Gift Made Before Donor Knew of Fatal 
Ailment Held to Be Free of Estate Tax 


Property Given After Decedent Was Aware He Had Ma- 
lignant Disease, However, Is Found Taxable. 


ESTATE OF JOHN SERRIEN, DECEASED, 
ANNA SERRIEN, EXECUTRIX, v. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Board OF Tax APPEALS, No. 8836. 

A gift of property by a parent to a 
child a short time prior to learning that 
the parent was suffering from a ma- 
lignant disease from which he died 
within two years thereafter, is not a 
gift in contemplation of death, undér 
Section 402(c) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, where previous to the time of 
making the gift the parent had been in 
good health, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein. A gift subsequent to the 
date’ on which the parent learned that 


| 
| 


he was suffering from such a disease is | 


presumed, under the statute, to be made 


in contemplation of death, it was held. | 


Harry C. Weeks for the Petitioner, | 


and George G. Witter for the Commis- | ed 
| tive to his health and was informed that 


| he was suffering at that time from a 


sioner. 
The findings of fact and decision fol- 


| pain in his stomach. 


This proceeding involves the determi- | 


estate tax. 


| nation by respondent of a deficiency in | 
This deficiency arises from | 


the inclusion by respondent in the gross | 


estate of John Serrien, deceased, of cer- 


certain bank stock was worth more than 
the value at which it was returned. 


notes included in the gross estate as 


that certain | ) . He 
| the purpose of having him X-rayed. Dr. 


| tain gifts made by decedent to his chil- 
dren, and from the determination that | 


summer of 1922 he made a trip to Wis- 
consin to visit his sister. His daughter 
Frieda followed him and they returned 
to Wichita Falls about September 1, 
1922. 

Shortly after his return from Wiscon- 
since he began to speak of pains he was 
suffering in the neighborhood of his 
stomach, but seemed to pay very little 
attention to the matter. In the early 
part of the fall of 1922 he called on Dr, 
Clark, a physician, residing in Iowa Park, 
who prescribed for him a simple remedy. 
He, of his own volition, procured a salve 
for external application. F . 

Shortly after this and October, 
1922, he called on an old end, J. F. 
Boyd, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Iowa Park, Texas. Boyd, 
observing that decedent did not seem to 
be feeling well, questioned him rela- 


in 


He stated that 
it was bothering him at the time, but 
did not bother him all the time. Boyd, 
noticing an expression of pain on his 
face, concluded that the decedent should 


consult a doctor and he advised dece- | 


dent to get in touch with Dr. O. B. Kiel, 
of Wichita Falls. Decedent agreed, and 


| on October 20, 1922, he called on Dr. 


gifts were never the property of John | 


Serrien. 

Findings of fa¢t: The petitioner is the 
regularly appointed, qualified and acting 
independent executrix of the estate of 
who died Juiy 


23, 1923, at the age of 10 years, a resi- 


av, 


rien, and the following-named children 
who had reached the age set opposite 
their respective names on the date of the 
hearing of this cause, March 38, 1927: 
Martha Walker, 32; Amanda Reinert, 
30; Emma Serrien, 29; Frieda Serrien, 
27; Ludwig Serrien, 25; William Ser- 


All the unmarried daughters remained 
with their father and lived with him at 
Wichita Falls. The married daughters 
and the sons were residents of the State 
of Kansas. The sons Ludwig and William 
and the daughter Amanda’s husband 
were farmers. 


Farm in Texas 
The decedent, John Serrien, was prior 


: | to 1918, a farmer and had owned and 
to the extent he had expected, with the | 


operated for many years a farm near 
Iowa Park, near Wichita Falls, Texas, 


| doing his own work and performing the | 
labors usually performed 
; About 27 years before his death he had 


the services of a physician for some 
minor trouble. 


not treated by a physician and was al- 
ways in hale and hearty health. He was 


| a Silent, reserved, stoical man, who spoke 


little about his business and hardly, if 
ever, referred to his physical condition. 
He kept his affairs to himself. 

In 1917 or 1918 oil was discovered on 
his farm, from which he derived quite a 
large income. Itsbecame impossible for 
him to continue his farming in the midst 
of the oil operations and in 1918 he 
moved to Wichita Falls, where he resided 
until his death. 





on a farm. | 


With that exception until | 
the occasion hereafter referred to he was | 


Decedent | 
left surviving him his widow, Anna Ser- | 


| weight. 





He advised the petitioner that there was | 
not a ready market for as good a house | 


as his and that, although he might get 
more in six months or a year, it would 


be better to sell at a loss and thereby | 


save the carrying charges. Because of 


the burden of carrying it, and also be- | 


| cause he needed money to settle his di- 


vorce matters, petitioner decided to sell 
the property even at a loss. The entire 
property was sold in November, 1919, 


ber, 1920. 

Petitioner did not construct the house 
as a residence for himself, his wife or his 
adopted son. He built with the view of 
selling at a profit and making the re- 
mainder of the parcel more attractive 
to purchasers, 


The property cost the petitioner $66,- | 


225.32 and‘he sold it for $56,806.75. Peti- 
tioner sustained a loss of $9,418.57, not 
compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise, 

Opinion by Van Fossan., 


Section 214(a) (5) of the Revenue Act | 


of 1918, so far as material, provides: 

That in computing net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions: 

Losses sustained during the _taxable 
year and not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise, if incurred in any 
transaction entered into for profit, 
though not connected with the trade or 
business. 

The uncontradicted facts 
peal convince us that petitioner pur- 
chased this parcel of land and con- 
structed a house on a portion thereof 


| with the intention of selling the same at 
the 


a profit. It is also clear that petitioner 
did not build the house as a residence 
for himself and family or any of them. 


in this ap- | 





Under the peculiar circumstances here | 


the fact that he and his wife occupied 
the house for a brief period does not 


render the transaction any the less onc | 


entered into for profit. (See Appeal of 
Helen Converse Thorpe, 3 B. T. A. 1006). 
We are of the opinion that the loss suf- 
fered by petitioner under the sale of this 


| property was sustained in a transaction 


entered into for profit and that he is en- | 


titled to deduct such loss in computing 
his net income for the year 1919, (Com- 
pare James R. Tindle et al., Exees., ete., 


| v. D. B. Heiner, ete., decided April, 1927, 
| C. C, A., Third Circuit.) 


Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

Considered by Marquette, Milliken and 
Phillips. 

August 
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1927 


; vember 1, 1922, 


| Kiel, who first examined him and then 


referred him to Dr. M. H. Glover for 
Kiel states at the time decedent called 


upon him, October 20, he was a man 


! of fair size, weighed about 140 pounds, 


rather bulky and short: that he looked 


exteremely sick at the time; was sallow, | 
his skin was dry, his face drawn, and | 
as he, the physician, believed, was suf- | ; 

‘| Included in Estate 


fering pain. 


X-Ray Plates Showed 


Cancer of Stomach 

The X-ray plates developed the fact 
that the decedent was then suffering 
from cancer of the stomach. The his- 
tory of decedent’s case as told by him 


| to Dr. Kiel and as it appears from a 


copy of Dr. Kiel’s office records which 


were introduced in evidence, is as fol- | 


lows: 

“Until six months ago patient had al- 
ways felt well. d er 
serious illness in his life. Six months 
ago patient began to notice an accumu- 


' lation of gas on his stomach immedi- 


ately after meals. This has gradually 
grown worse until for the past six weeks 
or two months he has suffered with se- 
vere cramping spells, coming on after 


| eating, in pit of stomach and radiating 
| to both sides, high up, of abdomen. He 


is conscious of a sense of pain, although 
very slight at time, always. Patient 
does not become nauseated, and never 
He has lost considerable 
His stomach become bloated 
at times. Temperature, 98.6; pulse, 
100; respiration, 26.”" 

The decedent’s then weight was 138 
pounds; his best weight was 145 pounds. 


vomits. 


Dr. Kiel diagnosed the trouble as carci- 
noma of the stomach, and on October | 


23, 1823, informed the decedent that he 


had a malignant growth in his stomach; | 


that he had no chance to get well; that 
while he might be offered an extension 


| of life for a few months if he underwent | 


an operation or by the application of 


be cured, and that he might live a few 


| months, or he might live a year. 
In the early part of the | 
| dent received 
from a cancer or any malignant trouble. | 
His change of condition had been So | 
gradual that neither his wife nor his 


This was the first information dece- 
that he was 


daughter Frieda had noticed any change. 
Up to October 23, 1922, the decedent 
had pursued the same active course of 
life and business that he had been ac- 
customed to theretofore. 


investigation, though an 


upon : 
Upon opening up 


operation beneficial. 


his abdomen it was discovered that he | 
| was beyond hope and he was sewed up 


and immediately returned home, where 
he lingered until his death. 


held by him and his wife in community. 
The discovery of oil on his farm mate- 
rially enhanced his financial condition. 
At the date of his death respondent val- 
ued his gross estate at $373,710.11. This 
amount included transfers of community 


| property which he had previously made 


and which respondent included in his 
gross estate at the value of $75,578. 
Records were presented of all the trans- 


| fers included by respondent in the gross 


estate of decedent, the date on which the 
transfers were made, the property trans 
ferred, the value of the property trans- 
ferred at date of decedent’s death, and 
the child to whom the transfer was made. 


Transfers of Property 
Made to Children 


All the transfers except the four notes 
hereafter referred to were gifts by the 


testator to his respective children. One- | 


half the value of each transfer was in- 
cluded by respondent in the decedent’s 
gross estate. 

In the latter part of the summer or 
early part of the fall of 1922, decedent’s 
son, William F. Serrien, requested his 
father to buy him a farm. William was 
then residing’ in Kansas. Decedent’s 
brother-in-law, Charles C. Hildebrandt, 
owned a quarter section, in Kansas, which 
he desired to sell. After negotiations 
the purchase price was fixed at $12,500, 
and on October 21, 1922, the decedent 
drew his check for $12,500 to the order 
of Charles Hildebrandt and forwarded it 
to Kansas in order that the trade might 
be closed. Hildebrandt executed and de- 
lievered his deed to Wiliam F. Serrien 
on October 28, 1922. This is the tract 
of land referred to under date of October 
2g, 1922. 

The note of Sophia Gottbert, dated No- 
payable to Frieda Ser- 
rien; the note of W. E. Panser, dated 


He had never had any | 


suffering | 


| 


| 


| 


| during the year 1923. 


| Serrion, 


| individual property. 


| those. 
; There is also involved a further question 





Estates 


December 4, 1922, payable to Bertha 
Serrien; the note of Grathe Wollison, 
dated January 1,1928,payable to Frieda 
Serrien, and me. note oz F. W. Huhl, 
dated January 5,1923;payable to Emma 
Serrien, were notes given for money bor- 
rowed from Frieda Serrien, Bertha Ser- 
rien and Emma Serrien, respectively. 
The ntwney lent on these notes was the 
money of the above-named children in 
which the decedent had no interest. The 
note of P. C. Jensen for $20,000, dated 
May 25, 1923, in favor of Linda Serrien, 
was executed in this form at the sug- 
gestion of decedent’s wife, in which he 
concurred. The reason for this gift was 
that although the decedent had made 
gifts to all his other children, he had 
made none to Linda. 

All the nctes which are the subject 
matter of the gifts by decedent to his 
children were lien notes, and in each 
case the note was at his instance made 
payable to the child to whom the gift 
was made. 

John Serrien, the decedent, was the 
owner of shares of stock in the Farmers 
State Bank of Burkburnett, Tex. He 
owned 30 shares of styk at date of his 
death, of the par value of $100 per 
share. : 

The furniture and fixtures which are 
included in the resources at a valuation 
of $10,000 were not worth over $2,500. 
The items included in the resources of 
$10,995.21, representing interest in de- 
positors’ guaranty fund and $38,957.79; 
representing assessment in the guaranty 
fund were at that time seriously im- 
paired. The territory tributary to this 
bank was in July, 1923, recovering from 
the results of an oil boom and the loans 
and discounts of the bank represented 
paper, some of which was not worth its 
face value, at which value it was in- 
cluded in the resources of the bank. No 
dividend had been declared subsequent 
to January 1, 1922. No stock was sold 
The value of the 
stock was par at death of decedent. 


Gifts to Children 


Opinion by Milliken: 
included in the gross estate of John 
hereafter referred to as de- 
cedent, property which he had prior to 
his death given to his children, and also 
certain other property which respond- 


Respondent has 


*| ent claims decedent gave to his children 


but which petitioner claims was their 
The total value of 
the property thus included was $75,- 
578.73. Respondent proceeded under 
Sec. 402 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 


The question presented is whether de- 
cedent made the various gifts to his 
children “in contemplation of death” as 
words are used in the statute 


whether certain of the notes represented 
money which was the property of de- 
cedent. In Spreckles v. State, 30 Cal. 
App. 363, 158 Pac. 549, the court said 
with reference to the term “in contem- 
plation of death”: 


“The language referred to was not in- 
tended to include that general expecta- 
tion of death which is the essential con- 
comitant of the inherent knowledge of 
the inevitable termination of all life, 
and which is in the young and physically 
robust as well as in the aged and in- 
firm. No similar statute has been so 
construed. A reasonable and just view 
of the law in question is that it is only 
where the transfer of property by gift 
is immediately and directly prompted by 
the expectation of death that the prop- 
erty so transferred becomes amenable 
to the burden; or, as counsel for the re- 
spondent with singular aptness states 


| the proposition: 
either X-ray or radium, he could not | 


“Tt is only when contemplation of 


| death is the motive without’ which the 
conveyance would not be made that a | 


transfer may be subjected to the tax.’” 

The* above excerpt was quoted with 
paproval in Appeal of Spencer Borden, 
Jr., Executor, 6 B. T. A. 255. See also 
Appeal of Philip T. Starck, Executor, 3 
B. T. A. 614. 

The gifts made by decedent fall into 
three classes: First, those made more 


aC | than two years prior to his death; sec- 
On the advice | 
| of Dr. Kiel he then went to St. Louis 
| to undergo an operation if the surgeons 
| there, 

and delivered to the purchaser in Decem- | 


ond, those made within two years of 
his deatin, but prior to October 23, 1922, 
the date on which he was first informed 
of the nature of his malady, and the 
fact that he.could not expect to live 
more than a year; and, third, gifts made 


| after that date. 


| No Serious Illness 
All the property of the decedent was | 


Earlier in Life 


It is’ shown by the record of Dr. Kiel | 


that decedent never had a serious ill- 
ness in his life prior to his then present 
trouble and that he had felt well until 
six months prior to examination which 
took place October 20, 1922. This fixes 
the date decedent first experienced dis- 
comfort at about April 20, 1922. 

These facts dispose of all the gifts 
made prior to April 20, 1922. It is clear 
beyond a doubt that prior to that date 
decedent was not contemplating death 
except, like all mortals, he knew that 
sooner or later he must pass over the 
river. No gifts prior to that date were 
made “in contemplation of death” as 
that term is used in the statute. 

The only gift made after April 20, 
1922, and before decedent was examined 
by Dr. Kiel was the gift of the farm to 
his son Ludwig. This gift was consum- 
mated on May 29, 1922, or only about 
one month after decedent first experi- 
enced any trouble with his stomach. At 
first this trouble was an accumulation 
of gas on the stomach. This grew grad- 
ually worse. The matter was consid- 
ered of such minor importance that dece- 
dent did not employ a physician until 
the early part of the autumn of 1922. 
Again, we are of opinion that the gift 
of the farm to Ludwig was not made 
in contemplation of death and should 
not be included in decedent’s gross 
estate. 

When we come to the gifts made after 
October 25, 1922, a more difficult ques- 
tion is presented. At the outset, how- 
evér, we point ou that the note of Sophia 
Gottbert, dated November 1, 1922, and 
the note of Grathe Wollison, dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, represented money loaned 
by Frieda Serrien; that the note of W. 
E. Panser, dated December 4, 1922, rep- 
resented money loaned by Bertha Ser- 
rien, and that the note of F. W. Huhl, 








| ways done. 
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to date on which parent learned that 
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Page 203, Volume II.—T. D. 4071. 
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dated January 5, 1923, represented money 
loaned by Emma Serrien. These chil- 
dren had accumulated money from pay- 
ments made as interest and on the prin- 
cipal of their first gifts. These amounts 
were reinvested in these four notes. 
These notes were not a part of decedent’s 
estate. 7 

The land given to William Serrien was 
situated in Lincoln County, Kans. The 
grantor, Hildebrandt, lived in that 
county. Decedent was at the time of 
the transaction at his home in Wichita 
Falls, Tex. The deed from Hildebrandt 
to William Serrien was executed and de- 
livered on October 28, 1922. Decedent 
executed and forwarded his check for 
the purchase money on October 21, 1922, 
or the day after he consulted Dr. Kiel 
and two days before he became aware 
of the seriousness of his physical con- 
dition. It is shown that William had 
requested his father to give him a farm 
just as he had given a farm to his son 
Ludwig,-and that after :it had been dis- 
covered that Hildebrandt was willing to 
sell his place there had been chaffering 
about the price. It thus appears that 
decedent had reached a determination to 
give- a farm to William before he had 
seen Dr. Kiel and that the gift was the 
result of plans laid before he knew he 
was suffering from a malignant disease 

Up to the time he consulted Dr. Kiel 
he had been leading an active business 
life. He came and went as he had al- 
While he was suffering pain 
he had no conception that it arose from 
anything other than a_ disordered 
stomach. Although he had at first felt 
inconvenienced and subsequently suf- 
fered pain, his weight on October 20, 
1922, was only seven pounds under his 
best weight. He had bought and ap- 
plied a salve and consulted a country 
physician, the first he_ had consulted in 
27 years. He went to Dr. Kiel only af- 
ter he had been so advised by an old 
friend who appears to have realized far 
more than the decedent his need of a 
thorough examination. 


Malady Not Identified 
On Date. of Check 

Under these circumstances, it cannot 
be held that on October 21, 1922, the 
date on which the check was sent, de- 
cedent thought he was suffering from a 
malady which would shorten his life. 
Besides, this purpose had matured prior 
to that date. The testimony discloses 
that the first time this man was brought 
to a realization of his condition was 
on October 238, 1922. We are of opinion 
that respondent erred in including in the 
gross estate of decedent the farm given 
to William Serrien. 

With respect to remaining gifts made 
after October 28, 1922, petitioner stoutly 
contends that they were’ made in con- 
tinuation of a policy which had been in- 
augurated long before and that decedent 
was actuated only by the same motives 
which impelled him to make the gifts 
which he had made when he felt him- 
self to be agperfectly well man, Peti- 
tioner veties he Sprekles v. State, supra, 
where it was said “it is only when con- 
templation of death is the motive with- 
out which the conveyance would not be 
made that a transfer may be subjected 
to the tax.” It is contended that the 
same motive was both the earlier and 
later transfers. 

We can not agree that petitioner has 
established this contention. The law 
presumes that these transfers were 
made in contemplation of death. Peti- 
tioner has not overcome this presump- 
tion. We do not know what decedent 
thought or what was his actuating mo- 
tive. He was a reticent man, ‘Our at- 
tention is invited to the fact that de- 
cedent’s wife suggested the gift of the 
$20,000 note to Linda. This gift was 
made less than two months before his 
death and when he ‘knew not only that 
his days were numbered but that the 
end was very near. 

Besides, the purpose of the gift was 
to equalize Linda with the other chil- 


of Supreme Court of the United States 


Sec. 214(a)(5) of 1918 Act—Sidney W. Sinsheimer v. Com’r (Board of Tax 
is 


cuted, the trust in its terms having no reference to his death, does not create a 
trust “intended to take effect in possession or enjoyment at or after his death”’ 
by reason of a provision for the accumulation of income for beneficiaries for 30 
years and, the grantor not having acted in contemplation of death, the value of 
the property so transferred is not required to be included in determining the 
value of the decedent’s gross estate under section 402(¢) of the Revenue Act of 
1918.—Full text of Treasury Decision based on Shukert et al. vy. Allen, decision 
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No Profit Is Found 
In Sale of Property 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Gain or Loss Not Material 
for Taxation Purposes. 


DANIEL BROTHERS Company, PETITIONER, 
v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE. DockeT No. 10840. BoarpD oF Tax 
APPEALS. 

Property was acquired prior to March 
1, 1918, and sold in 1919 for an ameunt 
greater than the cost, but less than the 
March 1, 1913, value. The Board held 
that there is neither a gain nor a loss 
under the provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1918. It was further held that where 


property is purchased ona deferred pay- |! 
ment plan and interest is not provided | 


for in the contract, no part of the de- 
ferred payments are deductible from 
gross income as interest. 

Harold Hirsch for the petitioner. 
N. Fisher for the respondent. 

The findings of fact and the opinion 
follow: . 

This proceeding is for the redeter- 
mination of deficiencies in income and 
profits taxes for the fiscal years ended 
August 31, 1920, and August 31; 1921, 
in the amounts’ of $25,647.64 and 
$3,028.14. 

Findings of Fact. The petitioner is 
and was during the years 1912 to 1921, 
inclusive, a Georgia corporation with its 
principal office and place of business 
at Atlanta, Ga., engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling real estate. 
In the year 1912 the petitioner purchased 
the real estate at 129-131-133 West 
Peachtree Street, and the real estate at 
416 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga., at a 
cost of $94,377.15. At about the same 
time it purchased the real estate at 
127 West Peachtree Street and the real 
estate at 410 Peachtree Street. These 
parcels formed a continuous,tract of 
land fronting 155 feet on 
Street and extending 573 feet to West 
Peachtree Street, om which the frontage 
was 147 feet. 

In the year 1912 and’‘subsequent to 
the time it acquired the real estate de- 
scribed, the petitioner opend, graded and 
paved a street 30 feet wide, running 
through said real estate from Peachtree 
Street to West Peachtree Street, which 
it named Grant Place. The real estate 
was alsg graded and subdivided into 
lost for resale, amd sewers and gas 
mains installed and other inprovements 
made, 

During the fiscal year ending August 
31, 1920, the petitioner sold the real es 
tate hereinbefore described at 129-131- 
133 West Peachtree Street, and 416 
Peachtree Street, for $150,000, The re- 
spondent determined that the depre- 
ciated cost of the property at the date 
of sale was $91,362.15; that the sale 
price was $149,000, and that the peti- 
tioner realized a profit of $57,637.85. 
The depreciated cost of the property was 
in fact $93,337.15. « The fair market 


M. 


dren and thus was of a testamentary 
nature. It would require exceptionally 
strong testimony to establish that a per- 
son who knew that his death was only a 
matter of months made gifts without 
taking that fact into serious consider- 
ation. There is no such testimony in 
the recoal. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that with 
the exception of the farm which was 
given to William, respondent did not err 
in including in the gross estate of de- 
cedent all the remaining gifts made 
after October 23, 1922. , 

Judgment will be entered after 
days’ notice, under Rule 50, 

-Considered by Marquette, Phillips and 
Van Fossant ‘ 

August 22, 1927. 
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Peachtree | 


value of the property on March 1, 1913, 
was at least $160,000, and such value de- 
preciated to date of sale was less than 
$149,000, 

On June 1, 1920, the petitioner entered 
into a written contract with Mrs, 
Josephine I. Richardson, to purchase 
from her the real estate at 45 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta, and at 
the same time she executed a 
deed to the property which was 
placed in escrow to be delivered to 
the petitioner upon the performance by 
it of tts obligations under the contract. 
The terms of the contract were that 
the petitioner should pay to Mrs. Rich- 
ardson $8,000 per month for a period 
of 144 months, with the privilege of 
paying the entire amount under the con- 
tract at any time after six years from 
the date thereof, in which event it 
would be allowed “six (6%) per cent 
for the actual time represented by the 
prepayment of the then unpaid pay- 
ments.” The contract also provided 
that if the petitioner’ failed to make 
any of such monthly payments of $3,000 
and should remain in default of such 
payment for 30 dayst after receiving 
notice thereof from Mrs. Richardson, 
the petitioner’s interest in the property 
should be forfeited and that Mrs. Rich- 
ardson would refund to the petitioner 
$500 of each monthly payment thereto- 
fore made and would retain $2,500 of 
each monthly payment, which would be 
considered as rent for the property. 

During the fiscal years ended Aue 
gust 31, 1926, and August 31, 1921, 
the monthly payments provided by the 
contract were made by the petitioner. 
On its books of account the petitioner 
charged $2,500 of each monthly pay- 
ment to expense as rental for the prop- 
erty, and set up $500 of each payment 
as an asset. The charge to expense was 
disallowed by the respondent. The rec- 
ord does not disclose whether’ the 
amounts so charged to expense were de- 
ducted in computing the petitioner’s 
net income for the fiscal years in- 
volved. 1 

Opinion by Marquette: Several errors 


| on the part of the respondent in deter- 


mining the deficiencies involved herein 
are alleged in the petition, but only two 
of them were pressed at the hearing, 
the others being abandoned by the peti- 
tioner. The first issue is whether the 
petitioner realized any profit, and if so 
what amount, upon the sale in the fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1920, of the 
property at 129-131-133 West Peach- 
tree street and 416 Peachtree street, 
The parties are in accord as to the sale 
price of the property and its depreci- 
ated cost as of the date of sale, but it 
is contended by the petitioner that the 
value of the property on March 1, 1913, 
was in excess of cost and should be 
used as a basis for determining gain 
or loss from the sale. The petitioner 
claims a March 1, 1913, value of from 
$163,650 to $169,200. 

In support of its contention as to the 
March 1, 1913, value of the property 
under consideration the petitioner in- 
troduced a number of real estate opera- 
tors and brokers, several of whom were 
members of the Appraisal Committee 
of the Atlanta Real Estate Board, and 
were familiar with the property and 


| other property in the vicinity, and who 


had many years of experience in buy- 
ing and selling and appraising real es- 
tate in Atlenta. Their testimony is,at 
length and we will not attempt to set 
it forth in detail here. 1& 14, 
however, sufficient to satisfy us 
that after the petitioner had  ac- 
quired the several parcels of real estate 
set forth in the findings of fact and had 
subdivided and improved them, the par- 
cel in question had a fair market value 


| of at least $160,000 on March 1, 1918, 


and we so hold. It is not necessary for 
us to determine the exact value on that 
date for the reason that since the sale 
price was in excess of cost but less than 
the March 1, 1913, value, the petitioner 
sustained neither a taxable gain nor a 
deductible loss under the Revenue Act 
of 1918. Goodrich v. Edwards, 255 U. S. 
527; United States v. Flannery, 268 U. 
8. 98; McCaughn v. Ludington, 268 U. S. 
108. Appeal of River and Rail Storage 
Co, 1B. T. A. 1098. 

The petitioner also contends that each 
of the monthly payments made to Mrs, 
Richardson on the purchase price of the 
property at 45 Peachtree Street, should 
be considered as including interest and 
that in computing its net income for the 
fiscal years ended August 31, 1920, and 
August 31, 1921, it should be allowed 
to deduct as interest so paid the amounts 
of $4,567.34 and $17,590.94, respectively, 
The respondent has treated the entire 
amount of each monthly payment as a 
capital expenditure. 

The same question here presented was 
considered by the Board in Appeal of 
Marsh & Marsh, 5 B. T. A. 902 (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
3696, Volume I), and Appeal of Andere 
son & Company, 6 B. T. A. 713 (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
396, Volume II), in which it was held 
that where sales are made on the dee 
ferred payment plan, interest not being 
provided for in the contract of sale, no 
part of the deferred payment will be 
considered as interest, But the petitioner 
contends that the contract between it 
and Mrs. Richardson, providing that if 
the petitioner should, at the end of six 
years, exercise its option to pay the en- 
tire amount due under the contract, it 
would be allowed “six (6%) per tent 
for the actual time represented by the 
prepayment of the then unpaid pays 
ments,” shows that the deferred paye 
ments were intended to include interest, 

We cannot, however, agree with this 
contention. We think that the decisions 
in the cases above cited are controlling 
here and we therefore hold that no part 
of the monthly payments included herein 
should be considered as interest. See 
also Appeal of Carl Lang, et al., 3 B, 
T.-A. 417, 

Order of redetermination will be ene 
tered on 15 days’ notice under Rule 50, 

Considered by Phillips, Milliken and 
Van Fossan, 


Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be 
found on Page 9, 
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Commerce 


Cuban Foreign Trade 


Registers Gain for 


First Half of 1927 


Exports Increase Over Same 
Period in 1926 to All 
Countries Other Than 
France. 


Cuban foreign trade increased by 
more than 10 per cent or $29,320,538 
over the January-June period in 1926, it 
is announced in a statement on business 
for the first six months of 1927, just 
issued by the Regional Information 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The foreign commerce of Cuba dur- 
ing the first six months of 1927 
amounted to $318,749,603, an increase of 
$29,320,538, or more than 10 per cent 
over the corresponding total of the first 
half of 1926. Exports were valued at 
$181,656,688, an increase of $33,865,712, 
over the first half of last year. Imports 
on the other hand fell off, amounting 
to $137,092,915 as compared with $141,- 
638,089. The improvement in the ex- 
port trade, the report states, was the 
result of enhanced sugar prices, which 
while still low, were higher than in 1926. 


Exports Show Increase. 

Exports to all countries other than 
France were greater in the first semes- 
ter of 1927 than in the same period of 
1926 and the loss in the case of France 
was small. A feature of the export 
trade was the increased sales to the 
United Kingdom in which market Cuba 
suffered a considerable loss in 1926. 
Shipments to that country were $20,- 
092.825 for the half year or only $1,- 
888.335 less than for the entire year 
1926. Exports to the United States 
amounted to $137,653,294 an increase of 
$17,802,085 or nearly 15 per cent. 

Scaling Down of Imports. 

The sealing down of imports, it was 
pointed out, was in keeping with the 
prevailing unfavorable economic situa- 
tion as the improvement which occurred 
in the early part of the year was not 
sufficiently great to give sustained 
stimulus to purchases. The grinding of 
the 1927 sugar crop~was carried on at 
high speed so that with the limitation 
of the total outpu’ the campaign prac- 
tically ceased in the middle of May, 
earlier than in a normal season, despite 
the fact that the initiation of grinding 
was delayed until January. This served 
to hasten the period of widespread un- 
employment between crops, and tended 
to accentuate the consequent off-season 
dullness. 


Chile Buying More 
Goods in America 


Value of Products Imported 
from United States Shows 
Steady Increase. 


The importance of United States trade 
to Chilean commerce continues to grow, 
and in 1925 American products repre- 
sented 27.7 per cent of the total imports, 
according to a review of conditions by 
R. M. Lane of the Regional. Information 
Division, of the Department of Com- 
merce. Preliminary figures place the 


valuation of United States goods im- | 


ported in 1926 at $49,043,600 as com- 
pared with $39,274,000 for 1925. 

The full text of the review follows: 

In 1913 this country supplied Chile 
with products valued at something more 
than $20,000,000 or 17 per cent of its 
total imports. During that year Great 
Britain furnished $36,000,000 worth of 
Chile’s foreign purchases or 30 per cent 
of the total, while German products ac- 
counted for $30,000,000 or 25 per cent. 

The proportion of the United States 
in the import.trade of Chile has stead- 
ily increased since the prewar period, 
while that of Great Britain has shown a 
corresponding decline. In 1925 American 
products represented 27.7 per cent of 
Chilean imports; Great Britain accounted 
for 20.9 per cent, while Germany supplied 
11.8 per cent. 

Official Chilean statistics for 1926 are 
not as yet available; however, statistics 
published by the three principal suppliers 
of the Chilean market for 1925 and 
1926 disclose some noteworthy facts: 
The United States furnished to Chile 
goods valued at $39,427,000 in 1925 and 
at $49,043,600 in 1926—an increase of 
24.9 per cent; Great Britain shipped a 
value of $30,505,100 in 1925 and $28,- 
903,300 in 1926—a decrease of 5.3 per 
cent, and Germany supplied $14,083,900 
in 1925 and $16,729,500 in 1926—an in- 
crease of 15.2 per cent. 

Considering that 1926 was a poor year 
for Chilean commerce, and that exports 
to Chile from the United States during 
1925 were greater than during any pre- 
vious postwar year, \the fact that our 
sales increased more than 20 per cent in 
the face of keen Europeen competition 
is in itself worthy of contémplation. 

Apparently, the United States has 
been slowly drawing away from its com- 
petitors, and a slight decrease in the 
trade percentages of Great Britain and 
Germany has taken place, although their 
total exports to Chile have considerably 
increased since 1913. The tenacious hold 
which these two competitors have on 
Chilean business, in spite of the time 
differential in our favor and other 
natural advantages, may be attributed 
principally to the fact that many of the 
larger importing houses are owned by 
British or German nationals, long estab- 
lished in Chile, and to the large num- 
ber of British and German residents 
in Chile. These influences, coupled with 
low freight rates from Europe, naturally 
tend toward the purchase of British 
and German goods, but the aggressive 
sales policies and the ready adaptabil- 
ity of American firms operating in Chile 
have resulted in the supremacy which 
the United States now enjoys. 
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Trade Practices 


Threefold Increase of Cotton Ginned 
From 1927 Crop Is Indicated in Report 


Bureau of Census States Indications on August 16 


Were 
for 457,031 Running Bales. 
The statistics for 1927 in this report 


A threefold increase of cotton ginned | 
are subject to correction when checked 


from the 1927 crop .is indicated in the | 


! income a loss upon an 


preliminary report on cotton ginning 
issued on August 23 by the Bureau of 
Census, of the Department of Commerce. 
It shows that up to August 16 there 
were 457,031 running bales ginned in the 
United States, as compared with 182,- 
255 bales for the same period in 1926. 
Following is the full text of the prelim- 
inary report on cotton ginning showing 
the number of bales of cotton ginned 
from the growth of 1927 prior to August 
16 and comparative statistics to the cor- 
responding date in 1926 and 1925: 
Running bales (counting round as 
half bales and excluding linters) : 
Alabama.... 11,317 131 
Florida...... 1,154 174 
Georgia..... 39,448 3,734 
Louisiana.... 2,347 248 
Mississippi.. . 1,604 56 
Texas....... 400,737 176,322 
All other.... 424 1,590 


457,031 182,255 
The statistics in this report include 
10,933 round bales for 1927; 1,285 for 
1926; and 9,334 for 1925. 


Production of Shoes 
Increased in Canada 


Averages 1,474,452 Pairs 
Per Month for First Five 
Months of 1927. 


Canada produced an average of 1,474,- 
452 pairs of boots and shoes per month 
during the first five months of 1927, as 
compared with an average of 1,397,475 
for the same period of 1926, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised by the Con- 
sul at Montreal, Harry M. Lakin. 


The report follows in full text: 
The Canadian output of boots and 


the five-month period ended May 31, 
1927, was 7,372,268 pairs, an average of 
1,474,452 pairs per month, compared with 
6,987,373 pairs, and an average of 1,397,- 
475 pairs per month for the cororespond- 
ing five-month period of 1926. 

The production during the month of 
May totaled 1,480,003 pairs, as compared 
with 1,450,672 pairs in April and 1,352,- 
720 pairs in May, 1926. Other footwear 
produced was as follows: Shoepacks 
and larrigans, 20,592 pairs; footwear 
with felt uppers, 58,017 pairs; boudoir 
and Indian slippers, 45,274 pairs. This 
brought the total footwear production in 
the month of May up to 1,603,886 pairs, 
a gain over the month of April of 2 per 
cent. 

There was an increase of 9 per cent 
in the output of women’s shoes, 2 per 
cent in boys and youths’ shoes, 3 per cent 
in misses and children’s shoes, and 1 per 
cent in infants’ shoes, but the production 
of men’s shoes decreased 8 per cent from 
the previous month. 


Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 


Published August 23, 1927. 


*Murphy Transfer & Storage Company, 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 
No. 11554. 

Architects’ fees for drawing building 
plans which were completed in 1921, and 
discarded in that year are deductible 
from gross income for 1921 where books 
of account are kept upon the accrual 
basis, even though the plans were not ac- 
tually paid for in full until 1922. 


An amount reimbursed to the president 
and principal stockholder for miscellan- 
eous business expenses paid by him in 
connection with the work of the corpora- 
tion held to be a legal deduction from 
gross income. 


Herbst Department Store, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The disallowance of a portion of the 
salaries paid to the officers of the pe- 
titioner corporation for the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1920, and June 30, 
1921, affirmed. 

H. E. Newton, Petitioner, vy. Commis- 
sioner. W. H. Newton, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket Nos. 9626 and 
9627. ° 
In determining a net loss under sec- 

tion 204(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921 

an individual may not deduct from gross 

investment in 
shares of stock in a corporation. 


Each of the petitioners in 1921 loaned 
$13,908.84 to the Forsyth Trading Com- 
pany, taking its demand note therefor. 
In 1922 each received $3,300 on his note. 
In the same year it was apparent that 
practically nothing would be received 
upon final liquidation of the corporation 
which was completed in 1924. The addi- 
tional amounts received by each in 1923 
and 1924 totaled $1,626.24: Held, that 
the loss sustained by each in 1922 on 
said notes was $8,982.60. 

Leon Oppenheimer, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Docket No. 9977. 
Deductien froin gross income on ac- 

count of traveling expenses determined. g 

Sheakley & Kennedy Brothers, Peti- 
tioners, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 
6282. 

March 1, 1918, value of certain build- 
ing for the purpose of computing depre- 
ciation for the taxuble years determined. 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
wri'‘e to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 


timated world’s production of commer- 


against the individual returns of the gin- 
ners being transmited by mail. 

Consumption, stocks, imports, and ex- 
ports—United States. Cotton consumed 
during the month of July, 1927, amount 
to 569,250 bales. Cotton on hand in 
consuming establishments July 31, was 
1,404,358 bales, and in public storage 
and at compresses 1,822,671 bales. The 
number of active consuming cotton spin- 
dles for the month was 32,311,802. The 
total imports for the month of July, 
1927, were 31,147 bales and the exports 
of domestic cotton including linters, 
were 389,358 bales. 

World Statistics. The preliminary es- 
cial cotton exclusive of linters, grown in 
1926, as compiled from various sources 
is 27,900,000 bales of 478 pounds lint, 
while the consumption of cotton (exclu- 
sive of linters in the United States) for 
the year ending July 31, 1926, was ap- 
proximately 23,940,00 bales of 
pounds lint. 
ning cotton spindles, both active and 
idle, is about 164,000,000. 


Pig Iron Production 
Larger in Germany 


Output During Last Six 
Months Largest Since 


1925. 


Pig iron totaling 6,361,823 metric tons 
was made in Germany during the first 


| six months of 1927, the Department of 


Commerce has been advised by the Con- 
sul General at Berlin, it was stated on 
This is the largest output 
since the January-June period in 1925. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


| August 23. 


; | The German pig iron industry, over 
shoes with leather and fabric uppers for | 


the six months ended June, 1927, en- 
joyed a degree of activity and employ- 
ment unequaled over any similar period 
of the last three years save that of the 
first half of 1925 when a total tonnage 
of approximately equal proportions was 
accomplished. 

Over the January-June period of the 
current year there were 6,361,823 metric 
tons of pig iron made in the blast fur- 
naces of Germany as contrasted with 
4,161,974 tons melted in the same period 
of 1926—the monthly average of 1927, 
1,060,304 tons, being comfortably in ex- 
cess of that of either 1913, 1924, 1925 
or 1926. Production was singularly uni- 
form and remained approximately at the 
1,050,000 ton level over the entire pe- 
riod with the exception of the short 
month of February when only 966,909 
tons were made. Over the entire period 
the blast furnaces were operating at ap- 
proximately capacity and the press of 
orders had been so noteworthy that only 
those permitting long-term delivery 
were accepted—the shortest terms 
granted being four to five weeks after 
| date of order. 

At the close of June, practically all 
works were in receipt of orders which 
would assure them of capacity operation 

{ until October of this year. 


Safety Code Issued 


For Electrical Lines 


Bureau of Standards Rules De- 
| signed to Cover Both Con- 
struction and Maintenance. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
standards for the construction of pole 
and tower lines, including their strength; 
the arrangement of wires; the proper 
clearance between conductors and be- 
tween conductors and their supports; and 
all the various details that go into the 
erection and maintenance of such over- 
head lines. s 

With respect to strength of construc- 
tion, the country is divided, into three 
districts, chosen with respect to the 
severity of the weather experienced, be- 
cause it is the presence of sleet and 
high winds that results in the occasional 
failure of such lines. The strength of 
construction is consequently separately 
specified for each of the three districts. 

The proper sizes and stringing sags for 
conductors are also given consideration, 
and extensive tables tell the lineman 
the proper sags to give to the conductors 
when strung for different conditions of 
material, temperature, geographic loca- 
tion, and size of the conductor. 

The safety of the lineman who must 
work upon poles carrying live conduc- 
tors is covered by providing suitable 
climbing space and working space upon 
the pole structure between the wires. 
In addition to these items of construc- 
tion, there are operating rules which 
prescribe the use of safety belts, insu- 
lating protectors, and other devices to 
further obviate the hazards which might 
otherwise exist. 

The rules refer not only to power 
lines, but to telephone, telegraph, and 
other circuits used for signaling or for 
communication purposes. The relative 
levels at which the different classes of 
wires should be run, the joint use of 
poles by the different classes of circuits, 
the avoidance of conflict between differ- 
ent pole lines, and all of the many de- 
tails which must be considered in car- 
rying out this work are covered in the 
code. 

The rules relating to the construction 
and maintenance of overhead lines are 
published in Handbook No. 10 of the 
Bureau of Standards, which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
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The total number of spin- | 








Complaint Alleges 
Untrue Advertising 
Of Battery Solution 


| Representation That Charg- 


ing Done Without Induc- 
tion of Electric Current 
Said to Be False. 


Deceptive advertising of a storage bat- 
tery solution is alleged by the Federal 
Trade Commission in a complaint against 
Frank P. Snyder, Williamsport, Pa., 
trading as Always Ready Products Com- 
pany, made public by the Commission 
on August 22. 

It is charged, among other allegations, 
that Mr. Snyder circulated statements 
to the effect that the solution would in- 
stantaneously recharge a battery, with- 
out the induction of new current. These 
statements are false, the Commission 
states, as the results produced by the so- 
lution are not substantially different 
from those produced by other solutions 
commonly used in batteries. 

Instant Charging Claimed. 

The full text of the charges set forth 
in the complaint follows: 

Among the statements, representa- 
tions and advertisements so made and 
distributed by respondent concerning 
said solution and its nature and effect 
are the following assertions, viz: 

That said solution will instantly 
charge electric storage batteries with 
electric current; that it will charge such 
batteries in from 20 to 40 minutes’ 
time; that it will so charge such bat- 
teries without the induction therein of 
electric current from any other source 
or in any other manner; that it will 
charge such batteries when the same 
are “dead,” that is, when they will no 
longer produce electric energy; that 
said solution will not injure, overheat, 
or overcharge said batteries; that such 
solution will not freeze, and that it will 
not rot or harm the separators of such 
batteries, and will keep the plates of 
such batteries free from sulphation; 
that said solution contains less sulphuric 
acid that other storage battery solutions 
on the market and in common use; that 
respondent’s solution causes less dete- 
rioration in batteries than is caused by 
the use of other solutions for use in 
electric storage batteries; that in the 
foregoing and in other respects respond- 
ent’s solution is superior to other bat- 
tery solutions upon the market and in 
common use. 

Statements Alleged to be False. 

The statements, representations and 
advertisements described are false, de- 
ceptive and misleading in the following 
and other. respects, viz.: said solution 
does not. instantly charge electric stor- 
age batteries with electricity; it will not 
charge such batteries with electricity 
without the induction of current from 
any other source; storage batteries in 
which said solution is used can be 
charged with electricity only by the in- 
duction of a current of electricity from 
a source other than said solution; said 
solution will freeze at temperatures fre- 
quently prevailing in various parts of 
the United States during the winter 
time; said solution contains substantially 
the same amount and proportion of sul- 
phuric acid in relation to the other con- 
tents thereof as other electric storage 
battery solutions on the market and in 
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| Bureau of F oreign and Domestic Commerce 
Rendered 176,232 Services During July 


A total of 176,232 commercial serv- 
ices was rendered by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in Wash- 
ington and its 17 district offices in the 
United States during the month of July, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the chief of the Correspondent Division, 
R. H. Brasel. Zor tne week ended Au- 
gust 6, the number of services reached 


Class 


Total services rendered 





under a specified group.) 
Commodity: 
Agricultural implements 
Automotive.... 
Chemical 


LiGMUEE a 6.6/6 6 cee pee 
Machinery... 
Minerals} 


Specialties . . 
Textiles... 

Technical: 
Commercial law 
Financial and investment 
Statistics (foreign trade) . 
Transportation ........, 
Tariffs, foreign 


Trade-opportunity addressest{ 
Trade lists. (lists of foreign merchants) 


Latin America 
Near East 
Far East 
Eastern Europe 
Western Europe 


Domestic commerce 


+ Includes petroleum. 





dresses and other details.) 


Friction of Pistons 
In Engines Studied 


The friction of pistons and rings in 
internal combustion engines has been 
made the subject of a special study by 
the Automotive Division of the Bureau 
of Standards, and a report on this sub- 
ject has recently been published by the 

National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
| nautics, the Bureau stated August 23. 


common use; and as regards other as- |’ 


sertions herein above set out, said solu- 
tion produces results not substantially 
different from the results produced by 
other solutions on the market and in 
common use in electric storage batteries. 
Methods of Competition Unfair. 

The false, deceptive, and misleading 
statements, assertions and advertise- 
ments herein above described have the 
capacity and tendency to mislead and 
deceive. purchasers and dealers and to 
cause purchasers and members of the 
consuming public to purchase the solu- 
tion produced by the respondent in the 
belief that such statements, assertions 
and representations are true. 

Among the competitors of the re- 
spondent are many persons who do not 
misrepresent the nature effect and in- 
gredients of the solutions prepared and 
sold by such competitors, and the false, 
deceptive and misleading statements so 
made by respondent tend to and do di- 
vert business from respondent’s com- 
petitors, and otherwise injure them, and 
constitute unfair methods of competition 
in commerce within the meaning of Sec- 
je 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 

ct. 


Kindergarten Material 
Is Classified as Toy 


Importer’s Claim for Duty at 35 
Per Cent Rejected by 
Customs Court. 


New York, Avg. 23.—Kindergarten 
material, labeled “Gold baskets and how 
to make them” and “Spear’s Kinder- 
garten Occupations,” consisting of bun- 
dles of thin wood sticks, fancy patterns 
made ot gilded cardboard and strips of 


heavy colored paper, was the subject of 


a ruling by the United States Customs 
Court ‘a favor of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

This fhaterial, Judge Sullivan rules, 
is classifiable under the toy paragraph 


in the Tariff Act of 1922, with duty at | 


70 per cent ad valorem. 

The importers, the Boston Store of 
Chicago, in Chicago, contested the toy 
classification, claiming duty at only 35 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1318. This contention Judge Sullivan de- 
nies. (Protest No, 161131-G-73724.) 
Washington, D. C., at 60 cents per copy. 
Rules relating to radio equipment, to 
powerhouses, and to utilization of elec- 
trical energy are contained in other 
publications. 
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Chief of Correspondence Division Announces That 39,- 
197 Inquiries Were Answered in One Week. 


39,197. 
follows: 

The following table shows the number 
of commercial services rendered by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington and its 17 dis- 
trict offices in the United States during 
the period of July 1, 1927, to July 30, 
1927, and the week ended August 6, 1927: 


Week 
ended 
August, 
6, 1927 
*39,197 


The full text of the report 


Period 
July 1, 1927, 
to July 30, 


(The above includes the following classified services in 
addition to many others which could not be identified 


4,415 
15,061 
7,236 
289 
8,115 
14,608 
13,857 
1,549 
8,783 
6,356 
4,064 
1,875 
1,228 
773 
9,219 
8,445 


890 
3,139 
1,833 

55 
1,501 
3,034 
3,307 

327 
1,647 
1,247 

891 

306 

33 

138 
1,993 
1,924 


307 
593 
715 
755 
857 
13,407 


1,183 
2,174 
2,290 
3,385 
3,849 
57,478 


8,682 
7,804 


39,538 
38,380 


Regional reclassification of above, as far as is feasible: 


47,389 
5,042 
16,487 
7,050 
51,390 


10,385 
901 
4,070 
1,210 
11,146 


4,643 1,267 


* Does not include services rendered by foreign service of the bureau (42 posts, 
124 representatives) and by the cooperative offices maintained by the bureau in 35 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade in the United States. 


Information reserved from “Foreign trade opportunity,” announcements 
printed in each issue of the Commerce Reports. t 
quirers interested in the purchase of American goods, including references, cable ad- 


(Name and address of foreign in- 


The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Although the friction of pistons and 
rings constitutes a large proportion of 
the total friction of internal combus- 
tion engines, it appears impossible to 
predict in advance the magnitude of the 
change in friction which will result from 
a given change in piston design. Defi- 
nite information on the factors which 
affect such friction is very meager, and 
in the hope of adding somewhat to that 


dont fool 
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Exports-and Imports - 
Of Iron and Steel by 
Britain Rose in July 


Monthly’ Average of Trade 
for 1927 Exceeds Level 
Maintained Last 
Year. 


The July foreign trade of Great 
Britain in iron and steel products showed 
an increase over June, according to a 
statement of the Iron and Steel Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. The exe 
port expansion amounted to 23,597 tons 
while the import increase was 3,624 tons. 

The statement follows in full text: 

British foreign trade in iron and steel 
products, both import and export, in- 
creased during July as compared with 
June. July exports amounted to 389,647 
gross tons, an increase of 23,597 tons 
over the previous month’s figures, while 
imports reached 836,261 tons. an ine 
crease of 3,624 tons over June. 

The import trade of the month was 
characterized by increased receipts of 
steel bars and steel ingots, while the 
export trade was noteworthy by the 
rather marked increases which were re- 
ported in the shipments of miscellaneous 
railway materials, galvanized sheets, 
and steel rails. Production during the 
month continued to decrease, although 
the output of pig iron remained virtually 
stationary. 

The average monthly trade of 1927 
continued to be far in excess of that 
recorded for either 1924, 1925, or 1926, 
whether considered from the standpoint 
of imports or of exports. The average 
rate of importation of iron and steel into 
the British Isles during 1927 has been 
429,503 tons per month or considerably 
higher than the 311,690 ton average of 
1926. Exports, also, have been made at 
a rather higher rate than in 1926—the 
1927 average being 333,817 tons as 
against 249,473 tons for the earlier year. 
ee eR 
information the Bureau of Standards 
has prepared a report which has re- 
cently been published by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics as 
Technical Report No. 262, under the 
title “Friction of Aviation Engines.” 

This report summarizes the results 
of the friction measurements made as a 
part of the performance tests of air- 
craft engines in the altitude laboratory. 
On the basis of these results, the prob- 
able influence upon friction of various 
factors is discussed, 

A portion of the report deals with 
measurements of the friction of a group 
of pistons used in a truck engine and 
differing from each other in a single 
respect such as length, clearance, area 
of thrust face, location of thrust face, 
etc. The results of these experiments - 
emphasize the complexity of the sub- 
ject of piston friction and the difficulty 
of predicting accurately the magnitude 
of the change in friction which would 
result from a given change in piston 
design. 
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Loses job and sweetheart 


breath) very long. 


never tell when 


Your common sense 
tells you that neither 
employer nor sweet- 
heart can stand acase of 
Halitosis (unpleasant 


You, yourself, can 
you 
have Halitosis. But 
you'll never have it, 
if every day you use 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


3 

Had Halitosis 
8 streetcar conduc- 

tors, meeting the 
public atclose range ev- 
ery day of the year, said 
that about one person 
out of three offends by 


halitosis. Who should 
know better than they? 


Face to face evidence side. 


the breath normal and 
sweet. 

Begin using it now. 
Common decency de- 
mands it. Keep a bot- 
tle handy in home and 
office. It puts you on 
the popular and polite 


Send for our free 
book of etiquette. It 
covers everything. Address Lame 


Listerine immediately destroys bert Pharmacal Co., Dept. G-9, 





odors of all kinds and so leaves 


— od 


BVERYBODY’S TALKING 
Everybody's talking about the 
marvelous whiteness of teeth 
after using Listerine Tooth Paste 
a short time. You wil) be de- 
lighted. Large tube 25 cents. 


2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 
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_ Japanese Ship Blamed 
- For Collision at Kobe 


2 


Decree Against Havre Maru Is 
- Affirmed by Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 


“W@xp HALLGRIM. THE Havre Maru. No. 
307. CircuIT CouRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The court in this case conceded the 
rule that a vessel’s course is her ap- 
parent course and not her heading at 
any given moment. However, they 
pointed out that it does not follow from 
this that a master is called upon to 
divine the purpose of a meeting ves- 


~ she will be in accordance with her undis- 
closed purposes. 
Before Menton, Learned Hand, 
Swan, Circuit Judges. 
The full text of the decision follows: 


and 


Appeal by the owners of a Japanese | 


- ship, the Havre from a decree 


‘of the District 


Maru, 


solely at fault for a collision in Kobe 
Harbor, Japan, between herself and a 
Norwegian ship, the Hallgrim. 


The harbor of Kobe is to the south- | 


éast of the city, and protected by a break- 
water in the form of an are running 

“ roughly northeast and southwest, the con- 
vex side toward the city. On the after- 
noon of July 16, 1924, the Havre Maru 

* was at anchor at some distance to the 
southeast of a beacon on the south end 
of the breakwater, and the Hallgrim 
was at anchor at Quarantine, southwest 
of the same point. 
to change her position, the Hallgrim to 
move to buoy No. 18 about north of the 
north beacon of the breakwater, the 
Havre Maru to buoy No. 9 southwest of 
the south beacon. 


Place of Collision 
* Is Disputed by Vessels 
The two vessels weighed anchor 
about the same time, the Havre Maru 
turning around, so as to head about 
northeast, on opposite sides of the break- 
“water. When the Havre Maru was a 


little south of the northerly beacon she | 


starboarded toward the breakwater. For 
three minutes after this order she was 
under a steady helm. Meanwhile the 
Hallgrim was moving in a lane between 
the breakwater and a row of mooring 
buoys to the north of it; she was about 
300 feet off the breakwater. Just before 
the Havre Maru came abreast of the 
north beacon she gave a two-blast sig- 
nal, to which the Hallgrim answered with 
two. In compliance with these signals 
each ship starboarded, but whether the 
effect of the Hallgrim’s starboarding was 
delayed because of her slow speed was 
a point at issue. The Havre Maru again 
blew twice, the Hallgrim answered; still 
a third time the Havre Maru blew twice, 
and the Hallgrim answered. 

The-place of collision was in dispute. 
The Hallgrim put it close to a Danish 
ship, the Annam, moored to buoy No. 


17, which lay about 1,200 feet northwest | 


of the north beacon, and formed the 
2 end of the lane between the mooring 
buoys and the breakwater. The Havre 


Maru put it some 400 or 500 feet out ! 


from this buoy. Upon her third signal, 
* and at some point whose position is dis- 
’ puted, the Havre Maru hard-astarboarded, 
and later reversed, and slipped her star- 
board anchor, the place of these being 
* also in dispute. The Hallgrim shortly 
’ before the collision set her engines, 
which had been at slow, full speed ahead, 
and straightened, or perhaps swung 
somewhat to starboard. 
had high speed at the time of the col- 
lision; the Hallgrim concededly was at 
low speed; Hav 
in dispute. The met at nearly 
right angles, the bow of the Havre Maru 
striking the starboard side of the Hall- 
grim about midships, careening her 
heavily to port, breaking through sev- 
eral plates, and otherwise severely dam- 
aging her. The Havre Maru’s bow was 
twisted to starboard. 
George C. Sprague and Edna’R. Ra- 
pallo, both of New York City, for the 
Havre Maru. 


the 


ships 


John W. Griffin, of New York City, | 


for the Hallgrim. 
Leonard J. Matteson, of New 
City, for the Hallgrim’s cargo. 
’ Learned Hand, Circuit Judge (after 
gtating the facts as above). Of the dis- 
puted issues we think the most impor- 


York 


tant are the place of collision and the | 


- heading of the Annam. The first is es- 

* tablished by all the disinterested evi- 
dence, and was found by the judge to 
have been close beside buoy 17, where 
the Annam lay. The Havre Maru, as 
is in such cases to be expected, put it 
much further out 
testimony of the Annam and of a Brit- 

. ish ship, the Ixion, leaves us no reason- 

* able option but to accept the Hallgrim’s 
version. The second issue 
well proved except for the testimony 
of Smith, of the Ixion, who eventually 
said that the Annam was heading about 
south. The weight of the testimony is 
that she was heading southeast, again 
bearing out the Hallgrim. 


speed is in irreconciliable conflict, to 
solve which we have the benefit of the 
usual calculations of the advocates, nec- 


essarily based upon the unreliable recol- | 


lection of witnesses, unreliable, that is 
; to say, except as to the total elapsed 


time and the distance between the place | 
The | 
important question, which is the speed | 
at collision, cannos be ascertained with | 


of starting and that of collision. 
We find it necessary to 


any assurance. 


have still had substantial way on. It is 
. impossible that the damage should have 


been caused to any extent by the Hall- | 
, grim’s own way, because her port helm | 


at the end, so far as it had any effect, 


Zz would have thrown the point of contact | almost certainly 





Court for the Eastern | 
District of New York, holding that ship | 


Each vessel wished | 


at 


Neither vessel | 


ve Maru’s speed was | 


is equally | 


| water by porting still further. 
| however, the Havre Maru did not then 


| expect, and does not now charge as a 
The testimony as to the Havre Maru’s | _—* ) 


| to execute it. 


Grorx 1788) 
Maritime Rights 


away from the Havre Maru’s bow; that 
is, unless the Hallgrim had an unusual 
pivoting point. True, the Havre Maru’s 
how was twisted to starboard, which 
probably indicates that the Norwegian 
ship had some motion; but this is a neg- 
ligible feature. The Havre Maru, not 
being fully loaded, would not have had 
enough momentum to cause the injury 
she did, unless her speed was real. This 
also accords with the testimony of the 
disinterested witnesses, and incidentally 
serves again to discredit the story, of the 


| Havre Maru. 


Coming, then, to the duties and faults 
of the two ships, we think that it does 
not matter whether it was originally a 
crossing, or a passing, case. 


argument to assume 
with her that it was a crossing case, but 


we are not content to assume that she | 


held her course and speed. The appel- 
lant’s mistake in this contention rests 


} upon a misconception of The Victory, 


168 U. S. 410, 18 S. Ct. 149, 42 L. Ed. 
519, The Arrow, 214 F. 743, 745 (C. C. 


| A. 2), Lake Erie Transp. Co. v. Gilchrist, | 
6), The Waldo, 100 | 
F. 502 (C. C. A. 6), The Velocity, L. R. | 
| 3 P. C. 44, The Esk, L. R. 3 P. C. 182, | 
The Roanoke, 11 Asp. M. C. 253, The | 
| Bellanoch (1927) L. R. p. 170, The Echo | 
(1917) L. R. p. 132 and my own two | 
decisions, the Napoli and Lehigh Valley | 


142 F. 89 (C. C. A. 


Transp. Co. v. Central R. R. of N. J., 
12 F. (2d) 130, note. These cases do in- 


course is her apparent course, and not 
her heading at any given moment. 
We have just so decided in Canadian, 
etc., Co. v. U. S., 19 F. (2d) It 
does not, however, follow from this that 
a master is called upon to divine the 
purposes of a meeting vessel, and at his 
peril to anticipate where she will be in 
accordance with her undisclosed pur- 
poses. Nothing would more completely 
disrupt any possibility of navigation 
than such’ an application of this rule. 


| Until the Havre Maru had begun, to | 
starboard into the lane, the Hallgrim | 


had no possible means of knowing where 
she was bound. She might equally well 
have been passing to the piers, or to a 
mooring buoy to the north, for, as the 
appellant is at pains to assert, travel 
was also across, as well as up and down, 
the lane. 


First Signal Declared 
Not Declaration of Course 


Assuming that the Hallgrim was the.| 3S 
& & eres did not understand that he was to have 


| the whole lane to himself. 


giving way vessel, and should have gone 
under the Havre Maru’s stern, she was 
under these circumstances bound to as- 
sume, and indeed authorized in assum- 
ing, nothing as to the other ship’s course, 
except as it was revealed by her head- 


ing and movement up to th i - : 
s aged P to that point, un- | up to the north, probably into too shal- 


til in some way she had shown her pur- 
pose. It is not as though, like the Port 
Phillip in Commonwealth, etce., Co. v. 
U. S..(G. C, A.) 2S F. (2) , she had 
carried a signal showing her destination. 
She appeared only as a vessel headed 
across the Hallgrim’s bows. 

The Havre Maru’s first signal should 
not have been taken as a declaration of 


her course; no such signals are provided | 
It meant | 
that the Japanese ship was directing her | 


in the International Rules. 
course to port, and therefore changing 
it. 


low it in silence; had it not, she was 
equally bound to keep her apparent 
course—that is,a steady helm. She could 


not at once assume the character of a | 


holding on ship, and signal that she was 
directing her course to port. Such a 
contention confuses course with heading. 
She had four possible alternatives open 
to her: To treat her course down the 
lane as already manifest and to star- 
board in silence; to keep her helm steady 
and to cross the Hallgrim’s bows; to 
stop and back behind the breakwater, al- 


lowing the Hallgrim to cross her own | 
The first | 


bows; to do what she did. 
would have been improper, because her 
apparent course did not involve star- 
boarding. The second would have carried 
her where she could not have made her 
turn. The third and fourth was an aban- 
donment of her duties as a holding-on 
ship, and must be justified only on the 


theory that the case was one of special | 


circumstances. The third was the safest, 


and would certainly have been proper. | 


The fourth may have been equally justi- 
fied; but, if so, it-was because, as we 


have said, the situation had become one | 


of special circumstances. We think, in 
spite of the appellant’s argument to the 
contrary, that the Newburg, 273 F. 436 
(C. C. A. 2), equally applies to this situa- 
tion arising under the International 
Rules. 


Defendant Cites Rule 


| Of Harbor at Kobe, Japan 


in the lane, but the | 


This released the Hallgrim from any 
duty to pass under the Havre Maru 
stern; if she remained in any sense the 
giving-way ship, she was bound to no 
more than any reasonable navigation 


| which would keep out of the way. Proba- 


bly, as matters turned out, the Hall- 
grim’s best course was to hug the break- 
This, 


fault. Each vessel looked to a star- 
board passing, and each did something 
So the Halgrim answered 
with two blasts, after which the ships 
were in accord, not because signals are 


| to be used for an agreement, but be- 


cauce the mutual navigation thus dis- 
closed could not have meant anything 
else. The second + — third exchanges 
should have meant, and did mean, 
further starbourding by each; but they 


, did not affect this accord. 
do more than say that the very collision | 
itself shows that the Havre Maru must | 


If we are right as to the point we have 
fixed for the collision, the Havre Maru 
did not do her part in this agreement. Al- 
though the Hallgrim gave her all that 
was possible of the lane, she had not com- 
pleted anything like the swing to port 
which was essential to clear. This was 
due to her failure to 


In either | 
| event we believe that the Havre Maru 
| was in fault, and grossly in fault. 


) ™ { are content for 
sel and at his peril to anticipate where | 


We | 





Had that course down the lane been | 
already evident, she was bound to fol- | 
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Trade Marks 


Vessel’s Course Found to Be Apparent Route 
And Not Her Heading at Any Given Moment 


Norwegian Stéamehip 


Ruled Not at Fault 


Decision Holds Master Not Re- 
quired to Divine Purpose 
of Meeting Vessel. 


hard-starboard at once, or indeed until 
she was in the jaws of collision. Unless 
the whole undertaking was impossible 
from the beginning, which nobody sug- 
gests, and which would put her in the 
grossest fault, she completely neglected 
her duties. Her first excuse is that she 
thought there was no danger until it 
was too late, which condemns her as 
well as anything could. Her second is 
that the local harbor rule forbade her 
going down the east side of the break- 
water. That rule may indeed have re- 
quired here to give the beacon a wide 
berth, but her position was such that this 
was inevitable anyway, she had no 
power to make a sharp turn around the 
beacon. Besides the rule was clearly made 
to give room for other crait coming up 
from an opposite direction, and as none 
were there, it imposed upon her only a 
purely formal duty in this instance. 
Moreover, with all such questions we 
have absolutely nothing to do, If her 
scruples forbade her to swing around 
nearer the breakwater, the time to heed 


; them was before she undertook a star- 


deed establish the rule that a vessel's | board passing st all. The one unredeem- 


able course for her was to assume such 


| navigation and then fail in it. That she 


indubitably did. 


Norwegian Steamship 
Exonerated from Blame 


The Hallgrim, on the other hand, does 
not seem to us at fault. It is true that 
her engines remained stopped for some 
time after she got the first signal, though 
she still had steerageway. Perhaps this 
kept on for as much as two minutes. 
Nevertheless we will not speculate as to 
the effect of it, because at the time of 
collision she had moved as far over to 
the westward as she could get without 
leaving the lane altogether and passing 
to the west of buoy 17. If she was at 
fault, it was because she did not so pass, 


and this, indeed, is one of the charges | 


made against her by the Havre Maru. 
Yet the latter’s master, though at first 


| he did not know on which side of the 


buoy the Halgrim would pass, at no time 
assumed that she would so navigate, and 


If he had, 
it would have been quite without war- 
rant. We are to remember that the 
Narwegian ship could not swing under 
the Annam’s stern like a small boat. Her 
turning circle would have carried far 


low waters; certainly far away from 
her mooring, to which she could only 
have returned after a complete circle. 
If she had not been content with such 
a preposterous maneuver, she must have 


| backed and filled in narrow berths until 


she could have worked herself around. 
Manifestly, unless it became plain, 
or should have become, that’ the 
Havre Maru coulg not pass 
in the lane, it would ‘have been 
absurd for the Hallgrim so to entangle 
her navigation. : 

The case is curious, in that every one 
present assumed that there was room 
in the lane for a starboard passing, 
when, so far as we can see, in fact there 
was not. The Havre Maru, even at 
speed and under a hard-astarboard helm, 


| could not have swung clear of the Hall- 


grim in the lane, unless the turning 
circle was much shorter than is usual. 
A vessel of her size requires nearly 650 
yards “advance” and 400 yards to port 
to change her heading 8 points. Knight, 
that, after the ships began to maneuver, 
says, and where the Hallgrim agrees she 
was, and if she was headed so that she 
must swing 8 points to pass, she would 


have cut close to Buoy No. 17 and fin- | 


ished the swing to the westward of the 
line of mooring buoys. Obviously there 
is some mistake in her location, for we 


cannot suppose that all the mariners | 


who were there were wrong in their 


estimates. 


navigation only in this wise. The first 


signal of the Havre Maru did not in- | 


itably involve a starboard passing; it 
was consistent with a port, which, so far 
as we can see, would have been safer. 
But, as we have said, this is not charged 
as a fault. 
that, after. the ships began to maneuver, 
the Hallgrim should have seen that a 
starboard passing, though initiated by 
her, was impossible unless the Hallgrim 
passed west of the buoy, not matter 


| what difficulties that might entail in 
| her navigation. 


This in effect is equiv- 
alent to saying that it was a fault not 


| to recognize later as unsafe what it 


was not a fault to recognize at the out- 
set. The Havre Maru, being on this 
hypothesis necessarily at fault in the 


first place, is in no position to make | 
| such a contention. 


We cannot decide 
cases on such tenuous considerations, in 
the face of the unanimous testimony of 
those present. Only the most apparent 
danger required the Hallgrim to run 
to a cover from which she must extri- 
cate herself as best she could. 

The final navigation of the Hallgrim 


| was proper, or at least fairly within the 


choices left upon by the Havre Maru. 
It is argued that she should have backed 
and slipped her anchor. Possibly that 
might have been better; probably it 
would not. She ws heavily laden, and, 
as it was, got half her length past the 
Havre Maru’s stem, At what moment 


| it became, or should have become, ap- 


parent to her that the Havre Maru could 
not clear her, it is impossible to say. 
Whether at that moment, whenever it 
was, it was better judgment to try to 
save the day by checking her speed, or 


| by going ahead as fast as she could, is 
| beyond estimate. 


But we may, and in- 
deed must, say that a ship, forced into 


| cant provides 
| steam, said heater being connected by 


| and engine jackets 


The Havre Maru must say | 





Rejection of Claims 


On Cooling System 
For Auto Affirmed 


First Assistant Commissioner 
Finds Nothing Patent- 
ably Novel in Mech- 


anism. 

APPLICATION OF EpGar A. TURNER. First 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1637596 for heater for automo- 
bile water cooling system was granted to 
Edgar A. Turner, August 2, 1927, on 
application filed December 30, 1916. 
Paul Carpenter, Carpenter & Gluck and 
B. J. McCann appeared for applicant. 

Finding nothing patentably novel in 
six of applicant’s claims to mechanism 
and method to prevent radiators from 
freezing, First Assistant Commissioner 
Kinnin affirmed the rejection of these 
claims. The complete text of his opin- 
ion follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner-in-chief, affirming that of 
the primary examiner, finally rejecting 
claims 4, 6, 22, 23, 24 and 25 of this 
application. 

Claims 4 and 22 sufficiently illustrate 
the invention and are as follows: 

4. Ina water-cooling system, in com- 

bination a water jacket, a radiator, a 
heater, and means for supplying a heated 
fluid therefrom separately to the water 
jacket and also to the radiator. 
“ 22. A method of heating water-cool- 
ing systems after the normal supply of 
heat has ceased comprising supplying 
steam to the water in the lower part of 
the system. 

The references’ relied upon are: 
Mathews et al, 1121741, December 22, 
1914; Lukaszewski, 1007710, November 
7, 1911; Smith et al., British, 22483, 
1914; Parish, British, 13356, 1897. 

The invention relates to a water- 
cooling system for an internal combus- 
tion engine and deals with the problem 
of preventing freezing in cold weather of 
the water in the water jacket of the 
engine, in the radiator and in the con- 
nectifig pipes. For this purpose appli- 
a heater for generating 


separate pipes leading to the lower por- 
tion of the radiator and to the lower 
portion of the engine jacket to supply 
steam to these parts. 

Appealed claims 4 and 6 cover an ap- 
paratus for accomplishing the above re- 
sult while clainws 22 to 25 inclusive are 
for a method of heating water-cooling 
systems by means of steam. 

Patents to Matthews et al., Lukaszew- 
ski and Smith all show means to pre- 
vent freezing of the water in radiators 
by supplying hot 
water thereto, while Parish shows the 
preheating of water by means of steam. 

Matthews et al. shows’ the heated 
water supplied both to the radiator and 
to the cylinder jackets, while Smith et 
al. show the heated water supplied to 
the lower part of the radiator. Lukas- 
zewski discloses the heating medium 
supplied to the lower part of the cylinder 
jackets. 

Claim 4 differs from Matthews et al. 
only by the statement that the heating 
fluid is separately supplied to the radiator 
and engine jacket. While Matthews does 
not disclose separate conduits to each, 
the adoption of such conduits is thought 
to be an obvious change, especially in 
view of the location of the conduits of 
the Lukaszewski patent. 

Claim 6 calls for the heating fluid to 
be supplied to the lower part of the 
water jacket and of the radiator. While 
the heating medium of Matthews et al. 
reaches the lower part of both engine 
jacket and radiator, it is old in Smith 
to supply the heating fluid directly to 
the bottom of the radiator and in Lukas- 
zewski to supply the heating medium 
directly to the lower part of the engine 
jacket. 

In view of these patents, it is thought 
that the change above referred to would | 
be obvious. 

Claims 22 to 25, inclusive, are not 
thought to contain anything patentable 
over the references and reasons referred 
to in connection with claim 6. While 
these claims call for the use of steam 


' | as a heating means, this involves but a 
The question concerns the Hallgrim’s | 


matter of the degree of heat applied and 
is old as shown in Parish. Broadly, 
there would not be invention involved, 
only a matter of choice in arranging to 
supply the fluid separately to both parts. 

Applicant contends that there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in using a separate con- 
duit to each part but whether these 
separate conduits extend directly from 
the heating member or from a single 
conduit leading from the heating mem- 
ber is all a mere matter of preference, 
the result being the same. 

Applicant also contends that none of 
the references show the combination 
called for in his claims, however, it is 
thought that the combination is broadly 
old in Matthews and that applicant has 
only modified some of the elements of 
this combination by features old in the 
art. This does not make a new combi- 
nation. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed. 


such a predicament by the quite unjus- 
tified conduct of another, has not to 
answer nice considerations of the kind 
now advanced. 

So far as we can see, the collision 
was wholly without excuse, and the 
Havre Maru was altogether at fault. It 
it true enough that a collision in broad 
day, the ships at slow speeds and un- 
hampered by other moving craft, would 
ordinarily be chargeable to each. In 
such a case we look with some care at 
a ship placed as the Hallgrim was here. 
But, for the reasons given, we think 
that no fault has been proved against 
her; that, on the contrary, she has es- 
tablished that she was so far driven 
into a corner as to endanger the Annam, 
and could do nothing more to escapep 

Decree affirmed 

July 19, 1927, 
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Patents 


Defendant’s Report Tainted With Fraud 
Held Not to Bar Inquiry by Equity Court 


Practices and Charges in Transaction May Be Made and 
Damages Awarded by Decree. 


Porto Rico CiTRUS COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, 
APPELLANT, V. JOHN M. KOHN. No. 
2090. Circurir CourT OF APPEALS, 
First Crrcult. 


A statement made by the defendant, 
upon which a settlement was made with 


‘him, being tainted with fraud and cor- 


rupt practices, was held not to bar in- 
quiry by a court of equity into the 
practices and frauds specifically alleged. 

Appeal from the District Court of 
the United States for the District of 
Porto_Rico. 


Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 
son, Circuit Judges. The full text of 
the opinion of the court, delivered by 
Judge Johnson, follows: . 


This is an appeal in equity from the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Porto Rico, sustaining 
a motion to dismiss the bill of the plain- 
tiff. The errors assigned are in sub- 
stance that the court erred in dismis- 
sing the bill on the ground that its alle- 
gations were not sufficient to entitle the 
complainant to relief in equity. 


Defendant Was Manager. 

The complainant is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the State of New York, and authorized 
to do business in Porto Rico, and the 
defendant a citizen of the United States 
domiciled there. 


The bill alleges that the complainant, 
with seven other corporations organized 
under the laws of,the State of New York 
and authorized to do business in Porto 
Rico, and the defendant a citizen of ‘the 
United States domiciled there. 


The bill alleges that the complainant, 
with seven other corporations organized 
under the laws of the State of New 
York and authorized to do business in 
Porto Rico, jointly employed the defend- 
ant as manager of their plantations in 
Porto Rico; that such employment be- 
gan about the month ‘of January, 1920,’ 
and continued to January 15, 1925; that 
the defendant, as such manager, was, 
during this time, in possession and con- 
trol of the real and personal prperty, 
including large sums of money, of these 
corporations, and was charged with the 
conduct of their business in Porto Rico 
and required to make weekly itemized 
reports of receipts and expenditures, and 
account for funds and property in his 
hands; that on or about January 15, 
1925, the defendant was discharged as 
such manager, and a settlement was had 
with him upon’ a statement which he 
rendered, but that this statement was 
afterwards discovered to be false and 
fraudulent because of the misappropria- 
tion and conversion of funds and prop- 
erty of these corporations by the de- 
fendant; and that in attempting to de- 
termine the correctness or falsity of the 
defandant’s reports it was discovered 
that books.,of account kept by the de- 
fendant to show his transactions as man- 
ager of said corporations had been multi- 
lated, and invoices, receipts and other 
vouchers destroyed. 


Conversion Charged. 


The bill specifically alleges several 
conversions of money and property of 
these corporations by the defendant; 
that he has been requested to account 
for any pay over moneys and transfer 
properties appropriated by him and con- 
verted to his own use; and that he has 
admitted some of the conversions and 
misappropriations specifically alleged, 
and as to those alleged upon “informa- 
tion and belief” has stated that he will 
pay such sums as the complainant and 
the other corporations may be able to 
prove. he is owing. 


In its prayer for relief the complainant 
prays that the defendant be ordered and 
required to set forth a list or schedule 
and description of every book, invoice, 
letter, note, memorandum, cancelled 
check, check stub, or paper or writing 
relating to his employment, and deposit 
the same in the office of the clerk of 
the court, or account for such a detailed 
and perfect account as to all the trans- 
actions during the term of his employ- 
ment; and that the court decree that 
he pay whatever amounts shall be due 
from him to the complainant and to the 
other corporations who have assigned 
all their claims against him to the com- 
plainant. 

Settlement Was Made. 

The District Judge, in his opinion, 
states in some eight paragraphs of the 
bill special charges are made against 
the defendant for wrongful conversion of 
money and property “which, if true, and 
they must be taken as true in consider- 
ing this motion to dismiss, would entitle 
the plaintiff to equitable relief;” and 
concludes his opinion as follows: “While 
I am satisfied that the first 15 paragraphs 
of the bill of complaint, if true, would 
entitle the complainant to equitable re- 
lief, yet I do not believe that any part 
of said bill entitled plaintiff to the re- 
lief prayed for, and the motion to dis- 
miss is sustained.” 

The defendant, in support of his mo- 
tion to dismiss, contends that as a set- 
tlement was made with the defendant 
at the time his employment ceased, as 
alleged in the bill, the complainant is 
not entitled to an accounting which 
would cover the whole term of the de- 
fendant’s employment, in view of the 
fact that weekly reports were made by 
him of receipts and expenditures, and 
that at the end of his employment there 
was an account stated and settled. 

Tainted With Fraud. 

If the statement made by the defend- 
ant, upon which a settlement was made 
with him, was tainted with fraud and 
concealed corrupt practices, it does not 
bar an inquiry by a court of equity 
into the practices and frauds specifically 
alleged, and an award of damages by 
its decree. This is so fundamental that 
no citation of authorities is necessary. 
There were, as the District Judge below 
found, specific allegations in the bill of 


t 


fraud and corrupt practices which were 
not disclosed by the defendant in’ his 
statement. 

The bill alleges that the defendant 
“was required to make weekly itemized 
reports of all receipts and expenditures 
to the said employer corporations.” It 
also alleges that a settlement was made 
with the defendant “upon his own state- 
ment, which complainant and said other 
corporations then assumed to be cor- 
rect, but which was afterwards discov- 
ered to be false and fraudulent as here- 
inafter set out;” and that upon attempt- 
ing “to check up and investigate the 
correctness of defendant’s weekly re- 
ports of receipts and expenditures” it 
was found that the defendant had mu- 
tilated books in which accounts of the 


business of the complainant and _ the 
other corporations were kept by the de- 
fendant, and that he had destroyed 
“pfactically all invoices, receipts, vouch- 
ers and other papers necessary to be ex- 
amined to determine the correctness or 
falsity of defendant’s reports. 


Accounting is Sought. 
While the prayer of the bill is for 


a general accounting covering the whole 
period of the defendant’s employment, 
it also contains a prayer for general re- 
lief. Under Federal equity practice re- 
lief may be granted under a_ general 
prayer, although under the special 
prayer in the bill relief is prayed for 
under a different theory, provided the 
relief granted under the prayer for gen- 
eral relief be agreeable to the case made 
by the bill. Lockhart v. Leeds, 195 U. 
S. 427, 436. 

The District Court has found that the 
specific allegations of fraud entitled the 
complainant to equitable relief, but that 
it was not entitled to the relief prayed 
for. We think the bill may be treated 
in substance as one asking to open an 
account stated and settled, and to falsify 
it for the specific fraudulent acts al- 
leged. Under such a bill the fraudulent 
acts or practices relied upon must be al- 
leged. In Chappedelaine v. Dechenaux, 
4 Cranch 306, the court said: “No prac- 
tice could be more dangerous than that 
of opening accounts which the parties 
themselves have adjusted on suggestion 
supported by doubtful or by only prob- 
able testimony ... The whole labor of 
proof lies upon the party objecting to 
the account, and errors which he does 
not plainly establish cannot be  sup- 
posed to exist.” 


Stearns Case Cited. 


In Stearns v. Page, 7 Howard 819, 
court said, at page 829: “Charges must 
be definite and reasonably certain, cap- 
able of proof, and clearly proved. If 
a mistake is alleged, it must be stated 
with precision, and made apparent; so 
that the court may rectify it with a feel- 
ing of certainty that they are not com- 
mitting another, and perhaps greater, 
mistake.” See Lockwood v. Thorne, 11 
N. Y. 170, 62 Am. Dec. 81. In Philips 
v. Belden, 2 Edw. Ch. 1, the law is 
stated as follows: “If either party at- 
tempts to impeach the settlement and to 
open the accounts for re-examination, 
either wholly or in part—and which can 
only be done upon the ground of fraud, 
mistake or error—the burden of proof 
rests upon the party impeaching, and 
he must prove the fraud, or point ‘out 
the error or mistake on which he re- 
lies.” Stronger evidence is required to 
falsify an account settled than an ac- 
count stated. McIntyre v. Warren, 3 
Abb, Dec. 99; Chubbuck v. Vernam, 42 
N. Y. 4382. : 

The allegations of fraud beyond the 
specific allegations were of such a gen- 
eral and indefinite nature as to indicate 
that they were based only upon sus- 
picion, and if the bill had contained no 
specific allegations of fraud and conver- 
sion the decision of the District Court 
in granting the motion to dismiss would 
have been right, but, as there were spe- 
cific allegations of fraud which were ad- 
mitted by the motion to dismiss, the 
complainant is entitled to a decree that 
the defendant should pay to it the money 
and value of the property which under 
these allegations he has converted to his 
own use. 

The decree of the District Court is 
reversed and the action is returned to 
that court for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion; the ap- 
plicant recovers costs in this court. 

Anderson, J., concurs in the* result. 

August °2, 1927. 


Examiner Reversed 
In Denying Registry 
Of Letter Heading 


Previous Ruling Held That 
It Did Not Identify 
Goods in Ques- 


tion. 


APPLICATION OF NATIONAL Foop BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION. SERIAL No. 209541, As- 
SISTANT , COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
PATENT OFFICE. 

The Patent Office examiner of trade 
marks had refused registration of a 
heading for letter heads and the like 
on the ground that it did not identify 
goods. This decision was reversed by As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore. 

Hood & Hahn represented applicant. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner of trade-marks finally refus- 
ing registration of the applicant’s mark. 

The trade-mark consists of two con- 
centric circles, the applicant’s name (Na- 
tional Food Broker’s Association), and 
f pair of scales. The applicant’s name 
is placed within the space between the 
circles, and the pair of scales is depicted 
within the inner circle. 


Mark For Letterheads. 

The trade-mark is appropriated to 
goods consisting of letterheads, billheads, 
bill forms and blank sheets. 

The examiner’s reasons for refusing 
registration of the applicant’s mark are 
stated by him as follows: 

“It appears improbable to the Exam- 
iner that any but a member of such Food 
Brokers Association could or would use 
stationery bearing this mark. Appli- 
cant’s statement that it uses the mark 
on paper actually sold by itself in inter- 
state commerce is not questioned; but it 
is thought that the rather limited class 
of purchasers who would buy goods bear- 
ing the mark would prize the mark more 
as an indicatior of their membership in 
the Association than as a mark of ori- 
gin by which they could identify the 
goods on the open market.” 

The statement that it is improbable 
that any but a member of such Food 
Brokers Association wofld or could use 
the stationery bearing this mark, is 
problematical. But assuming this to be 
true, it is not conclusive against appli- 
cant’s right to registration. The user 
of the stationery is not the determining 
factor. But even though he may be a 
member of the association, he has the 
right to be informed through the agency 
of the association’s trade-mark, of the 
origin of the stationery. The material 
question is whether said trade-mark has 
been used by said association in com- 
merce among the several states, ete. 
That it has been so used is set forth in a 
statement under oath by the secretary 
of the association in the ,declaration, 
forming a part of the application. This 
statement should be accepted by this Of- 
fice as true in the absence of proof to the 
contrary. The examiner does not ques- 
tion the tryth of the statement. 


Single Purchaser Enough. 

The number of persons who purchase 
the goods is not controlling. A single 
bona fide use of the trade-mark in com- 
merce among the several states by the 
association meets the requirement of the 
law (Worden and Holzer v. Cannaliato, 
52 App. D. C. 254; 1923 C. D. 203). 


As to the question whether the mark 
of the association functions as a trade- 
mark, it is believed that the answer 
should be in the affirmative. The letter- 
heads, billheads, bill forms, etc., being 
merchandise, no good reason is seen why 
the applicant’s trade-mark appearing 
thereon would not indicate origir of the 
merchandise rather than membership in 
the association. 


It may be added that if the applicant’s 
right to registration be regarded as 
doubtful, the applicant should be given 
the benefit of the doubt. As was stated 
in Maryland Assurance Corporation v. 
Van Sant (1924 C. D. 39): 

“The Office should be liberal and re- 
frain from refusing to register merely 
because the right is doubtful, and es- 
pecially when the matter has never been 
determined by any court. 

The decision of the examiner of trade- 
marks is reversed, 

August 9, 1927. 
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Millinery Trade 


Registration Denied | Ruling Holds There Is Nothing Patentable 
In Making Machine 


Indian Head as Mark 
For Milliners’ Goods 


Opposer Found to Have Used 
Designation on Product 
of Same Class for 


75 Years. 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING COMPANY V. I. 
E. PALMER COMPANY. First ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Applicant’s mark, including the head 
and shoulders of an Indian, was refused 
registration upon opposition of the owner 
of a mark also including this feature, al- 
though the marks varied in other re- 
spects. The Indian head was widely 
used in trade marks, but opposer ap- 
peared to be the earliest user of this 
general class of goods. 

Munn & Company represented Nashua 
Manufacturing Company. Emery, Booth, 
Janney & Varney represented I. E. 
Palmer Company. 

First Assistant Commisisoner Kinnan 
affirmed the decision of the interference 
examiner, refusing registration. His opin- 
ion follows in full text: 

This case comes on forever, on ap- 
peal of the applicant, the I. E. Palmer 
Company, of the decision of the exam- 
iner of trade-mark interferences, sus- 
taining the opposition filed by the 
Nashua Manufacturing Company, and 
adjudging the applicant not entitled to 
the registration for which it has ap- 
plied. 

Used on Millinery Goods. 


The applicant company seeks regis- | 
tration of a mark consisting of a pic- | 


torial representation of the head and 
shoulders of an Indian arranged in full 
regalia, and above 
tion is the notation “‘Arawana,” appear- 
ing in a somewhat fanciful manner. The 
mark is used upon “textile goods for 
millinery purposes, namely, buckram, 
rice net, and hat net.” 


” 


The opposer’s mark consists of the rep- | 


resentation of the head and shoulders 
of an Indian accompanied by the words 
“Indian Head” and also of the words “In- 
dian Head” used alone. The goods upon 
which opposer uses its mark or marks 


shirtings, and the like. 

Both parties have taken 
The opposer has clearly established that 
it and its predecessor have used the In- 
dian head marks for upwards of 175 
years; that such marks have been very 
widely advertised and used upon goods 
of the opposer in this and even many 
foreign countries; that such marks are 
well and favorably known throughout all 
parts of this and other countries where 
the goods have been marketed; that the 
goods are almost universally known as 
“Indian Head” goods, and that the mark 
or marks constitute an enormously val- 
uable asset of opposer’s business. 

Dissimilarity is Claimed. 

The applicant company does not ap- 
pear to have entered the field with the 
mark for which it seeks registration un- 
til about eight years ago. Much of the 
applicant company’s testimony is di- 
rected to show that the marks are dis- 
similar and that the goods do not pos- 
sess like characteristics. It is submitted 
by applicant that its goods, while sold 
in piece form, are sold mainly for 
millinery purposes. The goods, while 
being open mesh cotton fabric, contain 
a large amount of sizing material. The 


material is made up of two or more ; 


plies of fabric when made into buckram, 
a single fabric made of plied yarns when 
made into the form of rice net, while a 
somewhat closer weave of plied yarns is 
used to produce the hat net. 

All these goods take a considerable 
amount of sizing material. This stiff- 
ness or rigidity is to give shape to the 
crown or brim of the hat. The applicant 
company has vigorously urged that these 
goods so not possess similar characteris- 
tics to the goods of the opposer. 

It is clear enough the specific purposes 
for which the goods of the applicant com- 
pany and of the opposer company are 
used are different, but in a general way 
they are woven cotton fabrics, sold in 
the piece or roll, and while no one would 
be likely to confuse the applicant’s goods 
with those of the opposer, yet on seeing 
the same trade mark on both, would be 
quite likely to think both classes of goods 
had the same origin. 

Mark Widely Used. 

As to the respective marks of the par- 
ties, it is well known that representa- 
tions of Indian and of Indian heads have 
been very widely used in connection with 
trade marks in commerce. The particu- 
lar representation of the Indian head 
shown by the applicant company is fairly 
different in detail from the representa- 
tion of the Indian head of the opposer’s 
mark. Under these circumstances, it 
would ordinarily seem each party would 
be entitled to a more limited scope of 
protection, would be limited to the par- 
ticular features of the mark which dis- 
tinguish it from what had been used 
before either party entered the field. 

In the instant case, however, the op- 
poser, through its predecessor in busi- 
ness, appears to have been the first to 
use the pictorial representation of an 
Indian head upon any goods of this 
general class and also to use the words 
“Indian Head” without the pictorial 
representation. Under these conditions, 
it would seem the opposer should be 
given reasonably broad protection 
as to its mark and those at all 
similar thereto upon goods possessing in 
any way similar descriptive properties, 
and that doubts should be resolved 
against the party later to enter the field. 
Under these conditions. it is believed the 
applicant company should have adopted 
a mark differing more radically or to a 
greater extent from that of the opposer. 

Confusion Found Likely. 

The applicant company has pressed 
the view that the main feature of its 
mark is the notation “Arawana,” but this 
point cannot be regarded as sustained. 
The representation of the Indian head is 
a very salient and striking feature of the 


which representa- | 


Stenelad and unbledched shestings, | nism rectilinearly along, said main frame 
are bleached a 8 ‘ rs, 


testimony. | 


| (1 Sheet, Figs. 1 to 5); Vest, No. 1389021, 





| action on the coal which causes it to be 


Appellants’ Device Found to 
cept as to Size 


APPLICATION OF EDMUND C. MORGAN. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Patent 1637531 was issued to Morgan 
on August 2, 1927, for Mining machines, 
on application filed November 15, 1920. 


Nissen and Crane for appellant. 


Claims directed to spaced apart pene- 
trating wedge shaped projections held 
not patentable over reference showing 
continuous penetrating wedge shaped 
projections. The full text of the opinion 
of the Second Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents Moore is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the Examiners-in-Chief, affirming the ac- 
tion of the primary Examiner, holding 
claims 89, 91, 93 to 95, 97, 101 to 111, 
115 to 117, 124 to 127, 129 and 131 to 138, | 
unpatentable in view of prior art ref-, 
erences. The following claims are ex- 
amples of those as to which appeal is 
taken: 

89. In a system. of mining coal, the 
method which consists in simultaneously 
piercing the solid upright faces of the 
coal vein to penetrate the same deeply 
and dislodge the coal entirely by wedging 
action substantially back from the face 
at spaced-apart points in an upright se- 
ries and between the floor and the roof 
of a mine chamber to split the coal from 
the unmined mass in large pieces over a 
wide area by such piercing and wedging 
action at such spaced-apart points. 


Discription Is Given 
Of Appealed Claims 


93. In a mining machine, the combina- 
tion with a main frame, of means for 
anchoring the same, a supplemental | 
frame mounted for rectilinear movement 
relatively to said main frame, dislodging 
mechanism mounted on said _ supple- 
mental frame and comprising spaced- 
apart pointed coal cleavage devices each 
individually being adapted to penetrate 
deeply in a mine vein and split large 
pieces of mineral therefrom, and op- 
erator-controlled self-contained power- 
operated mechanism between said frames 
for moving the supplemental frame to- 
gether with said coal cleavage mecha- 


to operate said coal cleavage mechanism. 


The references relied upon are: Back, 
No. 1011712, December 12, 1911; Hirst 
(British), No. 117552, October 30, 1927 


August 30, 1921. 

The application discloses a mining ma- 
chine having a penetrating member pro- 
vided with a plurality of spaced apart 
pointed projections. This member is 
forced by hydraulic means along a mine 
wall in a direction parallel to the face 
of the wall. The penetration occurs at 
some distance from the mine face and 
the pointed members exert a wedging 





split out from the face of the mine in 
large chunks as illustrated in Fig. 6 of 
the drawing. 

The appealed claims have been consid- 
ered below in groups and will be so con- 
sidered here. 


First Group of Claims 
Declared Unpatentable 

Claims 89, 91, 95, 97, 99, 101, 104, 106, 
111 and 115, constituting the first group, 
were held unpatentable over the patent to 
Hirst in view of either Back or Vest. 
Of this group, claims 9, 111 and 115 are 
apparatus claims and the other claims 
are method claims. The rejection is based 
on the ground that in its broadest aspects 
there would be no invention in substitut- 
ing for the continuous penetrating edge 
6 of Hirst a plurality of spaced apart 
penetrating wedge-shaped projections in 
view of the teaching of either Back or 
Vest. Such projections are shown at 
18 in each of these references. Claims 
distiniguishing in substance from the 
Hirst device plus this substitution of pro- 
jections in its broadest aspect have been 
allowed. Claim 100 allowed by the ex- 
aminers-in-chief is an example of such 
claims. 

The appellant urges that he discloses 
a new method of mining in which the 
spaced-apart projection penetrates deeply 
and cause the coal to separate or split 
from the mine face in large chunks and 
with a minimum of crumbling. He as- 
serts that in the Hirst machine the wedge 
member 6 operates with a plowing action 
and crushes the coal thereby forming 
severed pieces which are smaller than 
those produced by appellant’s method. In 
view of this alleged difference appellant 
contends -that the methods practiced by 
Hirst and by himself are entirely differ 
ent. It is not believed that this view is 
warranted. 


Methods of Hirst 
Described in Detail 


Hirst’s penetrating edge travels at a 
considerable distance from the face of 
the mine as disclosed in Fig. 21 of the 
drawings. In this figure, the distance 
can be judged by comparing the illus- 
trated depth of the track 86. In its 
action at this considerable depth many 
large pieces of coal must be severed or 


: broken out of the mine face by a split- 


ting rather than by a cutting action. The 
lateral pressure created by the wedge 6 
would necessarily produce this result. 
That is, Hirst causes the coal to rupture 
or break along lines extending from the 
floor to the roof of the mine as illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. The method employed 


applicant’s mark and the goods would be 
likely to be called, as are those of the 
opposer, Indian head goods. 

It is believed probable confusion of 
origin would result from the use of the 
two marks upon the goods here under 
consideration in the same market. 

The decision of the examiner of trade- 
mark interferences sustaining the opposi- 
tion anJ adjudging the applicant not en- 
titled to the registration for which it has 
applied is affirmed. 

August 13, 1927, | 


Stronger and Heavier 


Be Met by Reference Ex- 
and Strength, 


ee ae, 


by Hirst is broadly the same as the 
method practiced by appellant. 

Judicial notice may be taken of the 
fact that it is common to provide spaced- 
apart pointed members on the penetrat- 
ing portions of excavating tools. The 
ordinary steam shovel is a familiar ex- 
ample. The patents to Back and Vest 
are examples of the application of such 
spaced-apart pointed members to coal- 
mining machinery, and Vest states (page 
1, lines 84 to 87), that his apparatus “4s so 
constructed as to be able to actually 
excavate the material if it is not in its 
Icosened state.” Invention can hardly 
be predicated on the use of the old 
method of forming checks or splits along 


| predetermined lines by the use of sep- 


arate wedges at spaced apart points 
along said lines as used for instance in 
the quarrying of stone, in the breaking 
or mining of coal. It is not seen wherein 
the claims of this group define inven- 
tion over the references on which they 
were rejected. 
\ 
Second Group of Claims 


Also Held Unpatentable 
Claims 93, 94, 102, 103, 105, 110, 116, 


| 117, 126, 129, 131, 132 and 133, consti- 


tuting the second group were held un- 
patentable over Hirst in view of Vest. 
These claims are slightly more specific 
than the claims of the first group in 
their definition of the wedge members. 
However, as pointed out by the Ex- 
aminers-Chief, they fail to differentiate 
from Vest in this respect. The posi- 
tion of that tribunal that Hirst’s screw 
jacks are the equivalent of the hydraulic 
anchoring means of claims 132 and 133 
is deemed correct. It is believed that 
the claims of this group were properly 
held unpatentable. 

Claims 107, 108, 109, read directly on 
the Hirst reference. The rejections” of 
claims 124 and 125 on Hirst in view of 
Back and‘ of claim 127 on Back are also 
deemed proper for the reasons stated 
by the examiners-in-chief. 

Since the hearing, and in view of a 
suggestion made thereat, the appellant 
has filed a supplemental amendment in- 
corporating into each of the ap- 
pealed claims a _ limitation to the 
effect that the wedging members 
move in a direction parallel to the face 
of the mine. In the Hirst patent, 
the wedging member 6 moves in a direc- 
tion parallel to the face of the mine. 
The proposed amendments to the claims, 
therefore, are not such as to avoid the 
references on which the claims were 
denied. Accordingly the amendment 
has not been entered. However, in 
the event appeal is taken from this 
decision, the amendment will be en- 
tered if appellant so requests. 

The decision of the examiners-in- 
chief is affirmed. 


Decision Is Rendered 


On Morgan Device 

Patent 1637783 was issued to Mor- 
gan on Aug. 2, 1927, for an improve- 
ment in Mining and Loading Machines, 
on application filed Nov. 15, 1920. 

Nissen and Crane for appellant. 

Certain claims directed to a coal-cut- 
ting machine having heavier part than 
those shown in the prior art held un- 
patentable and other claims directed 
to mechanism adapted to level off the 
floor and roof as the machine is pushed 
forward held allowable. The full text 
of the opinion of the Examiners-in- 
Chief (Skinner, Smith, and Ruckman) 
is as follows: . 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 37, 41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 51, 53, 65, 
70, 71, 72 and 73, of which the following 
will serve as examples: 

87. In a mining machine, the combi- 
nation with coal cleavage mechanism 
comprising splitting devices adapted to 
penetrate deeply the solid face of the 
mine vein to dislodge coal from an up- 
right mine wall in large pieces over a 
wide area, of means for operating said 
coal cleavage mechanism including arcu- 


| ate feed thereof to dislodge the material 


by splitting action from such mine wall, 
and mechanism at the floor of a mine 
chamber in position to trim off the sur- 
face at the floor where the coal has been 
dislodged by said coal cleavage mecha- 
nism. 


Appeal from Action 


Of Primary Examiner 

41. In a mining machine, the combi- 
nation with supporting framework, of a 
plurality of spaced-apart pointed coal 
cleavage devices each adapted to pene- 
trate the coal in its native bed and split 
the coal from the mine vein, the upper- 
most coal cleavage device being in po- 
sition to operate along a path in exten- 
sion of the roof of the mine chamber, 
and means for operating said coal cleav- 
age devices including arcuate feed there- 
of to cause the same to penetrate the 
native coal and dislodge the same. 

70. In a mining machine, the combi- 
nation with a widely expanded base 
frame having. a forward beveled edge 
adapted to be located at the floor of the 
mine chamber in position to scrape over 
the floor when the machine is moved 
forward, of a top frame mounted on 
said base frame and having a forward 
beveled edge adapted to be located at the 
roof of the mine chamber, mining appa- 
ratus supported on said base frame be- 
low said top frame, and means for op- 
erating said mining apparatus. 

The references relied upon are: Vest, 
1389021, Aug. 30, 1921; Morgan, 1314- 
011, Aug. 26, 1919; Davis, 1462688, July 
24, 1923, Black, 1011712, Dec. 12, 1911; 
Viviani, 1154459, Sept. 21, 1915; Win- 
chester, 159241, Jan. 26, 1875. 


Machine Is Intended 


For Loose Material 

Claims 37, 43, 44, 46 and 53 were re- 
jected on Vest. This patent discloses a 
swinging frame 7 carrying at its outer 
end a scoop 14 having an outer vertical 


Manufactures 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Fevity: Jurisdiction: Fraud: Corrupt Practices—Where a statement made 

by a defendant, upon which a settlement is made with him, is tainted with 
fraud and conceals corrupt practices, held, it does not bar an inquiry by a court 
of equity into the practices and frauds specifically alleged, and an award of 
damages by its decree.—Porto Rico Citrus Fruit Company v. Kohn (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1788, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


GHIPPING: Liability of Vessel: Navigation—A vessel’s course is her ap- 


parent course, and not her heading at any given moment. 


But a master 


is not called upon to divine the purposes of a meeting vessel and at his peril 
to anticipate where she will be in accordance with her undisclosed purposes.— 
The Hallgrim. The Havre Maru (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).— 


Yearly Index Page 1788, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Patentability: Making Parts Heavier and Stronger: Coal Mining 

Machine.—Where appellant’s machine is met by reference except in the 
size and strength of the cutting teeth; held, there is nothing patentable in 
merely making the machine heavier and stronger to operate on harder ma- 
terial—Morgan, Edmund C. Ex parte (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office) .— 
Yearly Index Page 1789, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


PATENTS: Patentability: Relative Expressions: Coal Mining Machinery. 

The expressions “adapted to penetrate deeply the solid face of the mine 
vein,” “Splitting Device,” and “to dislodge coal in large pieces” as used in a 
claim for a coal mining machine are all merely relative expressions and since 
coal is often in soft loose seams, such seams could be dislodged by reference 
cited against application—Morgan, Edmund C., Ex parte (Examiners-in-Chie/ 
Patent Office—Yearly Index Page 1789, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Patentability: Coal Mining Machine.—Where appellant’s claims 
are directed to coal mining apparatus and to system of mining coal, which 
system consists in penetrating the coal vein deeply and dislodging the coal en- 
tirely by wedgind back from the face at spaced-apart points; held, there would 
not be any invention in substituting for the continuous penetrating edge of 
reference cited a plurality of spaced apart penetrating wedge-shaped projec- 
tions even though there appeared to be advantages in using the latter construc- 
tion.—Morgan, Edmund C., Ex parte (Commissioner’s Decision, Patent Office). 
Yearly Index Page 1789, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 
PATENTS: Noninvention: Old Combination: Same Result: Water Cooling 
System.—Claims to water-cooling system directed to a combination broadly 
old, but modified in some elements by features old in art, indicating a mere 
preference, and yielding old result, are not allowable.—Patent 1637596 to 
Turner (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office.)—Yearly In- 


dex: Page 1788, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


MPRADE MARKS: Confusing Similarity of Marks: 


Earliest Use of Widely 


Used Feature: Indian Head.—When applicant’s particular representation 
of a widely used feature of trade marks (in this case an Indian head) is fairly 
different in detail from the particular representation used by opposer, the ap- 
plicant would ordinarily be entitled to registration, but when opposer, through 
its predecessor in business, appears to have been the first to use the feature 
upon any goods of the same general class, the opposition will be sustained.— 
Nashua Mfg. Co. v. I. E. Palmer Co. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents: 
1927).—Yearly Index Page 1789, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


"TRADE MARKS: What Constitutes a Mark: Letter Head.—The heading of 

letter head of National Food Brokers’ Association may be registered as a 
trade mark if interstate sales of such letter heads to members of the associ- 
ation have been made.—Application of National Food Brokers’ Association 
(Assistant Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 


1788, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


wall with teeth 18 which will tear or cut 
away material from the face of a wall 
with which it is brought into con- 
tact. The machine is primarily 
tended to scoop up loose material but 
on page 1, lines 84-8, the  specifi- 
cation says, 

“however, it is so constructed as to 
be able to actually excavate the ma- 
terial if it is not in its loosened state.” 

Claim 37 attempts to distinguish from 
the Vest patent by such expressions as 
“adapted to penetrate deeply the solid 
face of the mine vein,” “splitting de- 
vices” and ‘to dislodge coal * * * in large 
pieces.” The examiner pointso out that 
these are all merely relative expressions 
and that some coal is in soft loose seams 
and could be dislodged by such a ma- 
chine as that shown in the reference. 
So far as the construction covered by 
this group of claims is concerned it is 
met by this reference and the only dif- 
ference is in the size and strength of 
the teeth. The machine of the reference 


operates in the same manner and we 
find nothing patentable in merely mak- 
ing the machine heavier and stronger 
to operate on harder material. 


Two Claims Differ 


From Previous Group 
Claims 41 and 47 were rejected on 
Davis in view of Back. These claims 


in- 


, differ from the previous group in speci- 


fying that the uppermost tooth of the 
cleavage device operates along a path 
in extension of the roof of the mine 
chamber. As shown in the drawings of 
these references the excavating device 
does not operate near the roof but 
in Back, there are cutters on the upper 
wall of the scoop and if the passage were 
no higher, it would keep the roof leveled 
off. We do not see anything inventive 
in placing the teeth at any desired 
height. See diso Morgan 1314011 and 
claim 118 in which the upper cutter is 
placed as claimed. 

Claim 65 was rejected on Morgan 
1116859. The shallow jacks which form 
the subject of this claim are clearly 
shown at 14 and 120 in Figure 2 of the 
reference and described on page 2, lines 
56-81, and page 5, lines 89-104. 


Claims Are Declared 
As Not Anticipated 


Claims 70-73, inclusive, were rejected 
on Morgan 1314011 in view of Viviani 
1154459 or Winchester 159241. These 
claims involve beveled edges on the top 
and bottom plates of the machine which 
are adapted to level off the floor and 
roof as the machine is pushed forward. 
In the Morgan patent, the forward edge 
of the bottom plate 8 is shown beveled 


'in Figures 3 and 11 but it is not sharp 


and the machine is so narrow that it 
would at best act on only a narrow strip 
of the floor. No such function as that 
set out in the claims is ascribed to it. 
The same is true of the foot plate 7 and 
roof plate 6 of Viviani and the similar 
plates on Winchester’s post A. These 
claims are not properly anticipated. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 37, 41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 
53 and 65 and is reversed as to claims 
70-73, inclusive, 





LL 


| tuning system, 


| tion of America et al. v. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


955870, 


cleaner, 


OW. 
1343654, 
1377622, 
device, 


tube 
Boiler 


Hamann, Boiler 
Beebee & Bowers, 
cleaner, Kemnal & Henry, Soot 
blowing 1416553, C. M. Garland, 
Same, 1465387, F. Bowers, Boiler cleaner, 
1523288, G. I. Rawson, Same, filed March 
23, 1926, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 592, Diamond 
Power Specialty Corporation v. The Vul- 
can Soot Cleaner Co. Dismissed without 
prejudice, July 13, 1927. 

961165, J. F. Rowley, Artificial limb sus- 
pender and back check, filed June 7, 1927, 
D. C., 8. D. Ohio (W. Div.), Doc. E 476, 
The J. F. Rowley Co. v. The Forster-Treu- 
heit Co., Inc. 

1007142, J. C. W. Rademacher, Process 
for the production of beef extract in port- 
able. form, filed February 14, 1924, D. 
S. D. N. Y.. Doc. E 28-352, American 
Kitchen Products Co. v. Steck & Steck, 
Inc. Decree sustaining patent, and grant- 
ing injunction, July 22, 1927. 

1011885, S. M. Chase, Flexible bearing, 
1506710, Same, Bearing, filed July 22, 1927, 
D. C.. N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 2364. The 
Chase Foundry & Manufacturing Co. v. 
The Finer Bros. Clay Co. Doc. 2365, The 
Chase Foundry & Manufacturing Co. v. 
Fulton Pit Car Co. 

1038504, O. P. Smith, Lure conveyor, 
1410842, 1379224, Same, Dog racing amuse- 
ment, 1507439, 1630811, Same, Starting 
cage for racing dogs, 1507440, Same, Hous- 
ing for conveyor cars and tracks, 1591569, 
Same, Electric car, 1630812, Same, Traction 
car and the like, filed July 21, 1927, D. C. 
S. D. Ill. (Peoria), Doc. 616, H. M. Smith 
et al. v. Peoria Kennel Club. 

1163680, L. W. Noyes, Power transmission 
mechanism, filed June 30, 1927, D. C. Minn. 
(4th Div.), Doe. 810, Aermotor Co. Vv. Chal- 
lenge Co. 

1173079, E. F. W. Alexanderson, Selective 
filed July 25. 1927, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E Radio Corpora- 
E. B. Latham 


52-265, 
& Co. 


7 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Addoms, Ruth Margery. ‘Toxicity as evi- 
denced by changes in the protoplasmic 
structure of root hairs of wheat. p. 
147-165. (Thesis (Ph. D.—University 
of Wisconsin, 1926.) Lancaster, Pa., 
1927. 27-15925 

Aeschylus. The Agamemnon of Aes- 
chylus, translated from the Greek by 
Charles H. Hitchcock. 36 p. Walton, 
Ne Lu AGute 27-15805 


| Actna casualty & surety company, Hart- 


ford. Underwriting manual on fidelity 
and surety bonds. 184 p. Hartford, 
Conn., The Aetna casualty & Surety 
co., 1927. 27-15800 
Barnes, Mrs. Mary Emclia (Clark). “We, 
the people” and our Constitution. 
p. Cambridge, Mass., Woman’s na- 
tional committee for law enforcement, 
1927. 27-15801 
Anthony. The last 
Phila., Lippincott, 


Arthur 

Victorians. 315 p. 
1927. 

Benson, Edward. Frederic. 
Drake. 315 p. (The Golden hind se- 
ries, ed. by M. Waldman.) N. Y., 
Harper, 1927. 27-15783 

Mineral and vitamin 
requirements of pigs, with special ref- 
erence to the effect of diet on bone 
development. . p. 60-229. illus. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wis- 
consin, 1925. Published also as Ohio 
agricultural experiment station Bulle- 
tin 395.) Wooster, O., 1926. 27-15781 

Bonner, Robert Johnson. Lawyers and 
litigants in ancient Athens; the gene- 
sis of the legal profession. 276 p. 
Chicago, University of Chicago press, 
1927. 27-15798 

Pub- 
lic welfare administration in the United 
States, select documents. 786 p. (The 
University of Ghicago social service 
series, ed. by the faculty of the Grad- 
uate school of social service adminis- 
tration.) Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago press, 1927. 27-15802 

Bullard, Ralph Hadley. Studies relating 
to alkyl tin compounds. I. Some stan- 
noethanes. II. Trimethylbenzyl stan- 
nane. 8 p. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Brown 
university, 1925.) Easton, Pa., 1926. 

27-15927 

...A revision of 
the species of Radula of the United 
States and Canada, by... (with eleven 
figures). p. 409-445. illus. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Yale university, 1926. Re- 
printed from the Bulletin of the Torrey 
botanical club, vol. 52, Nov., 1925.) N. 
Y., 1925. 27-15790 

Chambers, Robert Foster. . . . Phenyl- 
tin compounds, by Philip C. Sherer. 
p. 1054-1062. (Thesis (Pr. D.)—Brown 
University, 1925. Easton, Pa., 1926. 

27-15928 
Blood money; a narrative 

119 p. S. G. Cultice, Wash., 
1927. 27-15804 

Davies, James William Frederick. Out 
of doors with youth, for leaders of 
boys’ and girls’ camps. 172 p., illus. 
Half-title: The University of Chicago 
publications in religious education. 
Principles and methods of religious 
education). Chicago, University of 
Chicago press, 192. 27-15778 

Eagleson, Helen Elizabeth. Periodic 
changes in blood pressure, muscular 
coordination and mental efficiency in 
women. 65 p., illus. (Comparative 
psychology monographs. Vol. iv, se- 
rial No. 20, March, 1927). Williams 
& Wilkins, Baltimore. 27-15788 

Fisk, Emma Luella. The chromosomes 
of Zea mays, p. 53-75. (Thesis (Pr. 
D.), University of Wisconsin, 1925). 
27-15926 

39 p., illus. 

(University of Iowa 

Vol. xi, 

Iowa City, Ia., The University, 
1926. 27-27112 

Frome, John Henry, comp. ... The roto 
speller, all the common words of one 
syllable, alphabetically arranged ac- 
cording to the vowel, or the phonogram 
which constitutes the basis of a family 
of words. 41 p. (The roto language 
series.) 
lishing co., 1927. 

Fry Harry Shipley. 
of hydrogen from carbon compounds. 
II. The interaction of ethyl alcohol, 
acetaldehyde and acetone with fused 
caustic alkalies, by ... and Else L. 
Schulze. p. 958-968. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—University of Cincinnati, 1926.) 
Easton, Pa., 1926. 27-15929 

Gillespie, Louis John. ... The pal- 
ladium-hydrogen equilibrium and pal- 
ladium hydride, by . . and Flemmon 
P. Hall. p. 1207-1219. (Contribution 
from the Research laboratory of phys- 
ical chemistry. Serial no. 177. May, 
1926. Pub. serial no. 393. Publications 
from the Massachusetts institute of 
technology. Boston, 1926. 27-15923 

Gloy, Olga Helen Marie. Vitamin B de- 
termination and requirement with spe- 
cial reference to protein intake. 27 p. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.—Columbia university, 
1927.) N. Y., 1927. 27-15789 

Gordon, Walter Edgar. A study of the 
reliability of examinations, based on 
the New York regents’ examinations in 


Coan, Blair. 
of today. 


Fresh Water Fauna of Iowa. 
(map) plates. 
studies in natural history. 
No. 9). 


27-15807 


To THE UNITED STATES DAILY, 


22d and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


United States Daily for one year. 


Organization 


{ 
Street 
Address 


....Position 


Type of 
Business .... 


City and 


55 | 


27-15919 | 
Sir Francis 


Doylestown, Pa., Roto pub- | 


. . The liberation | 


the social studies. p. 23-53. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Iowa. 1925. 
Reprinted from Ruch, et al: Objective 
examination methods in the social 
studies, copyright, 1926, Scott, Fores- 
man and company.) Chicago, 1926. 
27-15795 


Gesnell, Harold Foote. Getting out the 
vote; an experiment in the stimulation 
of voting. 128 p., illus. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago studies in social 
science.) Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago press, 1927. 27-15803 

Gt. Brit. Court of chancery. Calendar 
of Chancery warrants preserved in 
the Public record office. Prepared 
under the superintendence of the 
deputy keeper of records. A. D. 1244- 
1326. 1 v. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1927. 27-15786 


| Herre, Albert William Christian Theo- 


doer. Fishery resources of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 74 p., illus, (Philippine 
Islands, Bureau of science. Popular 
bulletin 3.) Manila, Bureau of print- 
ing, 1927. 27-272389 
Kline, Linus Ward. Psychology by exe 
periment, by . . . and Frances Little- 
ton Kline... . 339 p.,, illus. Boston, 
Ginn, 1927. 27-15918 
London. Corporation. Calendar of plea 
and memoranda rolls preserved among 
the archives of the Corporation of the 
city of London at the Guildhall; rolls 
Ala-A9, a. d. 1323-1364, edited by A. 
H. Thomas .. . Printed by order of the 
Corporation under the direction of the 
Library committee. 334 p. Cam- 
bridge [Eng.] The University press, 
1926. 27-15785 
Marraro, Howard Rosario. Nationalism 
in Italian education. 161 p. N. Y,, 
Italian digest & news service, ine., 
1927, 27-15793 
Pattie, Frank Acklen. An experimental 
study of fatigue in the auditory mech- 
anism. p. 39-58.- (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Princeton university, 1925.) Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1927. 27-15924 
Perkins, Nellie Louise... Human reac- 
tions in a maze of fixed orientation. 
92 p. (Comparative psychology mono- 
graphs. vol. iv, serial no..21, May, 
1927.) Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 
1927. 27-15916 
Pressey, Sidney Leavitt. Research ad- 
ventures in university teaching; 18 in- 
vestigations regarding college and uni- 
versity problems, by ... Louella Cole 
Pressey ... Dean A. Worcester and 
others. 152 p. Bloomington, Ill., Pub- 
lic school publishing co., 1927. 
27-15792 
Robinson, James Harvey. A general his- 
tory of Europe, from the origins of 
civilization to the present time, by ... 
and James Henry Breasted, with the 
collaboration of Emma Peters Smith. 
670 p. illus. Boston, Ginn, 1926. 
27-15784 
Rossman, Mary Blanche. Graded sen- 
tenses for analysis, selected from the 
best literature and systematically 
graded for class use, by... and Mary 
W. Mills. 6th ed. 77p. N. Y., Noble, 
1926. 4 27-15808 
Reed, Mrs. Anna (Yeomans). ... Hu- 
man waste in education. 449 p. illus, 
(The Centary education series.) N, 
Y., Century, 1927. 27-15791 
Smith, Fanny Fern. ... Some cytologi- 
cal and physiological studies of mosaie 
diseases and leaf variegations. p. 425- 
404. illus. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—-Wash- 
ington university, 1926, Reprint from 
the Annals of the Missouri botanical 
garden, vol. 13, no. 4, Nov., 1926.) St. 
Louis, 1927. 27-15780 
Valentine, Persy Friars. The psychology 
of personality. 393 p. N. Y., Apple- 
ton, 1927. 27-15917 
Walters, Frederick Charles. A statisti- 
cal study of certain aspects of the 
time factor in intelligence. 82 p, 
(Teachers college, Columbia univer. 
sity. Contributions to education, no, 
248.) N. Y., Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, 1927, 27-15914 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Production of Explosives in the United 
States During the Calendar Year 
1926.—With notes on mine accidents 
due to explosives. By William W. 
Adams. Issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Price, 5 cents. [14-30127] 

Irrigation, Drainage and Waterpower.— 
List of publications relating to these 
subjects for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents. Price List 42—-18th 
edition. [25-26949] 

Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Standards.—August, 1927, No. 24, 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 

[25-26527] 

Surface Water Supply of the United 
States, 1923. Part IV—Missouri River 
Basin. Water Supply Paper 566, 
United States Geological Survey, De. 
partment of Interior. Price, 50 cents, 

[GS10-388] 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Will Issue New 
Schedule Cards 
For Air Mail 


Notices to Be Posted on Let- 
ter Boxes and at Air 


Mail Exchange 
Offices. 


New collection schedule cards and air 
mail box notices will be available for 
distribut.on about Octorer 1, 1927, the 
First Assistant Postmaster 


John H. Bartlett, nas just announccd. 


The cards are being issued for use in | 
street letter boxes and all air mail ex- j 


change offices. as wel! as at offices not 
directly on air mail routes, Mr. Bartlett 
said. 


letter boxes equippec 
card frame 

The full text of Mr. 
nouncement follows. 

The Fourth Assistant, Division of 
Equipment and Supplies, is having pre- 
pared a special supply of “‘Hours of Col- 
lection’”’ 
letter boxes at all air mail exchange of- 
fices, 
air mail routes but, 
is in general use by the business men. 


This special collection schedule card will, 
in addition to the regular schedule, bear 


the following inscription: ‘‘ Air Mail Must | 


Be Deposited not Later Than ——” 


The Fourth Assistant, 
Equipment and Supplies 


Division of 
is also having 


printed a card of suitable size reading | 
“Air Mail Box” for display at offices as | 
indicated above in the upper card frame | 


on the latest type boxes. 


These new collection schedule cards | 
and “*Ail Mail Box” notices will be avail- | 


able for distribution about October 1, 
1927. 
It 


mail 
business man, immediately submit requi- 
sition to the Fourth Assistant, Division 
of Equipment and Supplies, for such 
number of new air mail collection sched- 
ule cards and the “Air Mail Box” notice 


as may be required to equip the street | 


letter boxes of their offices, keeping in 
mind that the “Air Mail Box” notice can 


‘be used only on the latest type street | 
letter boxes equipped with the upper | 


card frame. 


New Camera Devised 


To Take Fast Motion | 


German Machine Cam Speed Up | 


Exposures to 48,000 
Per Second. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
high as 48,000 different exposures per 
second. However, special apparatus must 
be used for such high speeds, while with 


a normal machine, costing $350 to manu- | 
facture, up to 8,000 pictures every sec- | 


ond can be obtained. 

There is no demand for this device in 
the production of play films. For sport- 
ing events, too, present devices are fast 
enough. However, a tremendous filed 
of application will be found for scien- 
tific and experimental work. There are 
certain very fast operations absolutely 


beyond the human eye and ordinary film | 


phototgraphy, where a scientific investi- 
zation of the happenings at such high 


speeds have created an actual demand | 


for high-speed photography. 
Among these cperations 


tioned the investigation of electric dis- 


charges, electrical switching apparatus, | 


the determination of the speed of bullets, 


the operation. of high-speed looms and | 
sewing machin :, investigations of metal | 
working machinery and oscillations and | 
vibrations on almost every kind of ma- | 


chine, etc. 


Government to Sell 
Last of Mail Planes 


Bids Invited on Nime Machines 
Remaining in Federal 


Hands. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


Concord, where two planes may be in- | 


spected. 


The planes were designed specially | 


for the air mail service and are far | : 
| andw hotel telephone service takes care 


more stable than the old army type of 
De Haviland, it was announced. 
All 


or certified or cashier’s check to the 


amount of 10 per cent of the bid, and | 
no bid will be accepted from a bidder 
on the Govern- | 
list of barred contractors, it was | 


whose name appears 
ment’s 
said. 
The Department, it was declared, in- 
vites inspection of the planes by pros- 
pective bidders. 


but the Department believes that each 
plame is worth approximately $5,000. 
This tentative valuation, it was said. 
‘represents the approximate cost of re- 
‘building each plane. 


The Weekly Index 
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Generai, | 


This information has been trans- | 
mitted to postmasters and with the state- | 
ment that the air mail box notices are 
to be used only at the latest type street | 
with the upper 


Bartlett’s an- 


schedule cards for use in street | 


as well as at offices not directly on | 
directly connected | 
therewith by railroad, where the air mail | 


is directed that all air mail ex- | 
change offices, as well as offices not di- | 
rectly on air mail routes where the air | 
service is in general use by the | 


may be men- | 


Proposals must be accompanied | 
by a United States postal money order | 


No fixed valuation has ! 
been placed on the planes, it was said, | 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’ s Issue 


News 


Commission issues 
unfair competition 
battery. concern, al- 
and misleading ad- 


Advertisizz g 


Federal Trade 
complaint of 
against storage 
leging deceptive 
vertising. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Aeronautics 


Government 
mail planes for 


offers last nine of its 
sale. 
Col. 6 


Casper, 


Page 1, 

Flying club) o2xganized in 
Wyo. along novel lines. 

Page 1, 


Agricultiar-e 


Daily price amalysis of fruit, 
table, grain, meat, butter and 
markets. 


vege- 
cheese 


Page 4, 


Harvesting of spring wheat i 
Dakota two weeks late and 
further delayed by rains. 

Page 


North 


5, 
Flaxseed production in North 

ica for 1927 is now estimated at 

cent greater tham last year. 


11 per 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Weekly 
store. 


review of grain stocks in 


Page 5, Col. 6} 
Larger exportable surplus of wheat | 


forecast from 1928 crop. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Patent claims 
ment in water cooling system for auto- 
mobiles. (Edgar A. Turner.) 

Page 10, Col. 4 


Banking-Finance 


Total assets 
Banks as of July 31 amounted to $650,- 
881,688.38, 


Page 7, 


Treasury. 
Page 7 
Transactions im the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Foreign exchange rates. 


Page 7 | 


Books-Publications 


Publications 
ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 | 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 
See “Railroads.”” 


Census Data 


Leon E. Truesdell, 
the Census, describes 
census of population. 


Chemicals 


the decennial 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Wholesale drug dealers in Argentina | 


organize to restrict varieties of pro- 


prietary medicines and toilet prepara- | 


tions sold in their country. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Standards rewised 
given for saffron. 


and definition 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Civil Service 


Civil Service Commission explains its 


functioning under Civil Service Act. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Wholesale druge dealers in Argentina 


Col. 4} 


Col. 5 | 
being 


Col. 2 


Amer- | 


allowed for improve- | 


of Joint Stock Land 


Col. 2 
Daily statement of the United States | 


issued by the Govern.- | 


of the Bureau of | 


> 


organize to restrict varieties of pro- 
prietary medicines and toilet prepara- 
tions sold in their country. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Secretary Hoover, just back from 
West, says business continues prosper- 
ous and that indications are it will re- 
main so. 
‘ Page 1, Col. 2 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
{ Commerce says it rendered 176,252 
| separate bits of service in July. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
of shoes in Canada 
first five months of 


in- 
this 


Production 

creased for 
| year. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

United States enjoys supremacy over 

other nations in exports to Chile. 
Page 9, 
Cuban foreign trade registers 
| for first half of 1927. 


Col. 
gain 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Larger exportable surplus of wheat 
forecast from 1928 crop. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 4, Col. 5 





Corporations 


Court of Appeals, Ist Cir., 
that where defendant’s statement upon 
| which settlement was made was tainted 
| with fraud it does not bar inquiry into 
such frauds. 
y. Kohn.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals holds corpora- 
tion property sold lower than value at 
time bought shows neither gain nor 
loss. (Daniels Brothers Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 


| Cotton 


Preliminary report on cotton ginned 
from 1927 crop indicates threefold in- 
crease. 

Page 9. Col. 2 

Daily price analysis of cotton mar- 
ket. 


Court Decisions 
Sce Special Index and Law 

on page 17. 

' Customs 


Customs Court classifies kindergar- 
ten materials as toys. 


Digest 


Page 9, Col. 4 
| Economic Questions 


Secretary Hoover, just back from 
West, says business continues prosper- 
ous and that indications are it will re- 


main so. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Education 


Bureau of Education reviews reports 
from various cities on reorganizations 
of elemental and secondary school 
curricula. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Special attention urged in teaching 
| scholars slightly deaf. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Electrical Industry 


Federal Trade Commission 
complaint of unfair competition 
against storage battery concern, al- 
leging deceptive and misleading ad 
vertising. 


issues 


Page 9, Col. 


| Foodstuff s 


Production of edible gelatin during 
second quarter of 1927 is smaller than 
during first quarter, but larger than in 
| second quarter of 1926. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Registration allowed of trade mark 

of National Food Brokers Association. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 

| table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 
Page 4, Col. 5 





‘Tourists Provided 
Telephone Service, 


‘ 72 ‘ i 
Long Distance Circuit Installed | 
for Use of Visitors to 
Yellowstome Park. 


Direct telephone service to any part 
of the United States is now furnished 
tourists in Yellowstone National Park | 
by the installation of a new four-wire 
copper circuit by the Mountain States | 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
National Park Serwice, Department of 
the Interior, has just stated orally. 

Four operators have been given charge | 
of a new switchboard at Mammoth Hot 
Springs, having connections with the ho- 
tels and lodges throughout the Park, it | 
was said. This board is used for long- 
distance service only, as the Government | 


of all calls within the 
stated. 

According to the Service, the circuit is | 
so aranged that foux long-distance calls | 
to different points im the United States 
may be taken at omece with the use of 
only two switches, as all calls to points | 
east are routed through Helena and then | 
Minneapolis, and all those to the west 
are routed to Seattle. Thus, it was ex- 
plained, there are no relays. , 

“Although the Park has been served | 
adequately by the Government and hotel 
telephone systems for some time, the 
@reatly increased trave! to Yellowstone 
Auring the past few years has made it 
imperative that amother method be de- 
vised for the handlimg of outside calls,” 
it was stated. “In the past the Govern- 


Park itself, is 


it 


| 
| 


| regulations, 


(Porto Rico Gees Inland Waterways 


| 





| Secretary of Commerce. 





| (Edmund C. 


ment operator at Mammoth has been re- | 


quired to handle the many Park calls 
and in addition, to put through the long- 
distance calls from the entire Park. Be- 
cause of a shortage of circuits, on many 
occasions tourists have had to await 
their turn. 
“With the 


four new circuits and the 


additional operating force, Yellowstone | 


National Park may boast that it now 
has a telephone service comparable to 
that of a large city. The business 
may now enjoy a vacation period in Yel- 
lowstone and yet keep in touch with his 
office at home. 
that he feels needs his personal atten- 
tion or direction during his tour, he will 
be able to give the needed amount of 


| time to his business with the minimum | 


disturbance to his recreation.” 


Furnishing Lists of Postal 
Patrons Called Unlawful 


Furnishing lists of postal patrons is 
a violation of existing postal laws and 
the First Assistant Post- 
John H. Bartlett, has 
in a 


master General, 

just announced 

postmasters. 
The full 


text of Mr. Bartlett’s an- 


| nouncement follows: 


It has been brought to the attention 
of the Department that some postmas- 
ters are furnishing to commercial imsur- 


man | 


Should anything arise | 


memorandum to | 


Indexed: ‘by Groups and C lassifcations 


Foreign Affairs 


Department of Labor receives details 
of plan of colonization of Japanese in 
Brazil on land grant of 2,470,000 acres. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Continuation of full text of corre- 
spondence relative to development of 
Abyssinia by Great Britain and Italy. 

Page 2, Col. 1 
Marines 
from 


Two Nicaraguans killed by 
after they had been fired upon 
ambush. 

Col. 1 


Raoul Lizaire is in charge of Haitian 


Page 3, 


| Legation during absence of Minister. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Wallace S. Murray named Assistant 


Chief Division of Near Eastern Affairs | 


in Department of State. 
Page 
Y - ~ . 
Gov't Supplies 
Director General of United 
Employment Service, supports 
ment to require use of domestic prod- 


ucts in Government construction. 
Col. 1, Page 4 


12, Col. 6 


States 


Gov't Topical Survey 
holds | 


Leon E. Truesdell, of the Bureau of 
the Census, describes the decennial 
census of population. 


for Wank 
Mississippi 


accepted 
along 


Contributions 
revetment work 
River. 

- Page 3, an 6 
survey of central 
a si 


Renewed 
area planned in October, 


Insurarzce 


Acting "Comptroller General rules on 


| conditions for application of veterans’ | 
unpaid disability compensation to re- | 


| vival of War Risk Insurance. 
Page 4, Col. 5 | 


4s 


Page 
Iron arzd Steel 


| officers at New London, Conn. 


move- | 





Page 4, Col. 3) Pass ports 


eeie | Paterets 


courts. 


Page 12, Col. "| 


+ 


French motion picture company to 
build and sell theaters as well as film8. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
T . 
Narcotics 
Arthur Woods nominated to confer 
with European police authorities on 
zontrol of narcotics. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Commander of United States Marines 
in Nicaragua to return to United | 
States. 
3, Col. 5 | 
Marines 
upon from | 


Page 

Two Nicaraguans killed by 

after they had been fired 
ambush. 

3, Col. 1 | 

class in 

opened to 


Page 
Navy Department reports 
submarine training will be 


Page 3, Col.1| 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 





Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 2 


| Packers 


Daily 
livestock 


price analysis of meat and 
markets, 


Page 4, Col. 5, 


Canada amends regulations to pro- | 
vide 60-day permits for tourist auto- 
mobiles with privilege of 30-day exten- 
sions, 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Patent suits filed in the various 


Page 11, Col. 5) 
See Special Index and Law Digest | 


| on page 172. 


Postal Service 


Postmasters notified that furnishing | 


| list of postal patrons is violation of 
Col. 4! 


laws. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Government offers last nine of its | 


British imports and exports of iron | mail planes for sale. 


and steel products in July 


| those of June. 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Germany reports increase in_ pig- 
iron production. 

Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Manuf acturers 


Denial affirmed of registration of | 
trade mark for milliner’s materials. 
(Nashua Mfg. Co.). 


Page 9, Col. 


‘aieusniee of spring wheat in North 
Dakota two weeks late and is_ being 


| further delayed by rains. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Weekly of grain 


store. 


review 


Page 5, Col. 6 

Larger exportable surplus of wheat 
forecast from 1928 crop. 

Page 1, Col. 1} 

Daily grain market price analysis. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Mines and Minerals 


Patent disallowed for 
provement mining machine, on 
ground there is nothing ae: in 
making machine stronger and heavie 


Morgan). 


claims 
to 


Page 11, Col. 2 
Motion Pictures 


Motion-picture camera invented in | 
Germany to take 48,000 exposures per 
second. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Approval Is Given 
To Postal Leases 


Approval of proposals to lease postal 


| quarters in various sections of the coun- 


| 





ance companies, or their agents, lists of | 


large parcel post shippers. 

The furnishing of such lists is abso- 
lutely prohibited and is in violation of 
Section 508 of the Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations. In the future, all requests for 


| equipment, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and | 


| pleted. 


| try has just been announced by the Post | 


Office Department. 


The full text of the Department’s an- ! 


nouncement follows: 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Station A. Ac- 
cepted proposal of M. T, James to lease 
enlarged quarters on the west side of 
Broad Street, 
Eighth Streets, 
from January 
thereafter as improvements are com- 
Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Montrose, Calif. Accepted proposal of 
| Llywolaf Johng to lease new quarters on 
the north side of Honolulu Boulevard, 
between Ocean View Boulevard and 
Orangedale Avenue, for a term of 10 
years, from September 1, 1927, or date 
of occupancy. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, 
electric fans, parcel post and pestal sav- 
ings furniture when necessar: . 

Columbus, Ohio. Station B. Accepted 
proposal of Gus Pallous to lease new 
quarters at 2525 North High Street, for 
aterm of 10 years, from September 16, 
1927, or such date thereafter as building 
is ready for Occupancy, 
heat, 


between 
for a term of 10 years, 


1, 1928, or 


Lease 
light, water, safe, 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Winchester, Ill. Accepted proposal of 


exceeded | 


| air mail box notices to be issued. 


| Health Service suggests rat-proofing 
| ships as 

Page 11, Col. 1| spread of bubonic plague. 
Bureau of Standards making study of | 
friction of pistons in internal combus- | 
| tion engines. 


| Milling 


| Health reports steady progress in solv- 
5 | ing 
| neries. 


| in Yellowstone Park. 
stocks in| 


im- | 


| Herman 
Seventh and} 


such date | 
ment, 


electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- | 


power for | 





to include | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
New collection schedule cards and 
Page 12, Col.1 | 

Postal leases =_— 
Page 12, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Assistant Surgeon General Public 


one means of preventing 
Page 2, Col. 7 


New York State Department of 


° | 
organic waste problem of can- 


Page 2, Tol. 4 | 


| Pedi Lands 


Geysers reported as unusually active | 


Page 3, Col. 5 

Long distance telephone _ service 
opened in Yellowstone Park. 

Page 12, Col. 2 


‘Public Utilities 


Bureau of Standards issues safety | 
code dealing with construction and | 
maintenance of electrical communica- 
tion lines. 


'| Publis hers 


Foreign subscriptions to American 
periodicals amount to $5,000,000 annu- | 
ally. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Radio 


Secretary Hover says uniformity in 
international use of radio may be ex- 





quarters at the southwest corner of East 
Cross and South Hill streets, 
of 10 from October 


years, 20, 1927, 


| linked by 


| not her 


for a term | 
or | 


pec ted as result of October conference 
in Washington, D. C. 
Page 1, €ol. 


Railroads 


Railway investment in road and 
equipment as of December 31, 1926, was 
$23,878,321,585. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Freight rates on granite found un- 
reasonable. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

All Central American countries to be 
rail by 19353 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Union Pacific Railroad protests val- 
uation placement. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Continuation of full text of decisions 
reducing rates on California fruits. 

Page 6, Col. 2 
‘Y . 
Science 
Geologist says disturbances in 


terior of earth caused formation 
Yosemite Valley. 


in- 
of 


Page 3, Col. 2 

Coast and Geodetie Survey reports 

two longest survey lines on earth are 
in California and Colorado. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

unusually ac- 


Geysers reported as 


| tive in Yellowstone Park. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Three America’s largest 


species of 


butterflies are found in Grand Canyon. 


; Page 1, Col. 2 
Shipping 

Court 
vessel’s 


of Appeals, 2nd _ Cir., holds 
course is apparent route and 
heading at any given moment. 
(The Hallgrim). 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Assistant Surgeon General Public 
Health Service suggests vat-proofing 
ships as one means of preventing 
spread of bubonic plague. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Shipping Board approves conference 
agreement between intercoastal car- 
riers. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Social Welfare 


Canada amends regulations to pro- 
vide 60-day permits for tourist auto- 
mobiles with privilege of 30-day exten- 
sions. i 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Taxation 


Summary of decisions 
Tax Appeals. 


by Board of 

Page 9, Col. 2 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Preliminary report on cotton ginned 
from 1927 crop indicates threefold in- 
crease. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 


| wool markets. 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Trade Marks 


See Special Index 
on page 11. 


V eterans 


Acting Comptroller General rules on 
gonditions for application of veterans’ 
unpaid disability compensation to re- 
vival of War Risk Insurance. 

Page 7, Col. 


W ater Power 


Senator Heflin predicts 
sional action to dispose 
Shoals. 


and Law Digest 


Congres- 
of Muscle 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Application filed for power project 


' on Cumberland River. 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Wool 
Daily price analysis of wool market. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
| ‘| Survey of Flood Area 
Planned in October 


subsequent date of completion of im- | 


provements and occupancy of additional 
space. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
light, water, safe, power for electric 
fans, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 

Red Bud, Ill. Accepted 
to lease present quarters the north 
side of Main street, between Market and 
Oak streets, foraterm of 10 years, from 
October 1, 1927. Lease to include equip- 
heat, light, water, safe, power for 


on 


ings furniture when necessary. 

Smackover, Arkan, Accepted proposal 
of DeKalb McDonald to lease present 
quarters at the northwest corner of 
Broadway and Eighth street, for a term 
of 10 years, from September 1, 1927. 
Lease to include heating and lighting 
fixtures. 

Greenville, Ala. Accepted proposal of 
C. A. Hamilton and Mrs. Kate Stabler 
to lease present quarters 
merce street for a term of five years, 
from April 1, 1928, or subsequent date 
improvements and additions are com- 
pleted, L.ease to include cquipment, safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary, 

Hyannis, Mass. 
ohn Hf. 
at 320 
years, 
occupancN 
Lease to 


Accepted proposal of 
Johnson to lease mew quarters 
Main street for a term of 
from April 1, 1928, ov date of 
and completion of equipment. 
include heating and lighting 


such lists will be answered accordingly. ' Percie C. Grout to lease present enlarged ' fixtures, fuel and water, 


proposal of | 
Schriober and Louis Schriober | 


at 136 Com- | 


10 | 


Herbert Hoover Says Results 
of Harvest Will Be 


Awaited. 


An economic survey of the flood region 
will be taken in its 
October, when the results of the harvest 
| are known, the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, stated 
gust 25. 

Mr. Hoover said that he has no legis- 
lative program in mind for flood relief 
and is awaiting more complete and com- 
prehensive reports on the actual needs. 
Mr. Hoover announced that he plans to 
again visit the Mississippi area some 
time next week accompanied by the vice 
chairman of the Red Cross, He said 
that he has been in constant touch with 
the reconstruction program work being 
| carried out by the Red Cross and has 
| been very much gratified with results. 

Recent rains, Mr. Hoover said, have 
caused the reflooding of some areas, but 
| practically all refugees are now out of 
the camps. Less than half of the flooded 
area has been replanted and will yield 
a crop, he continued, but there still re- 
mains a problem with that portion that 
was under waler too song for planting. 


major aspects 


orally on Au- 





' Wallace 8. Murr: 


ay Given 
|} Rank in State Department 


Watliace §. Saban: 
officer of Class Five, 


a Foreign Service 
has been desig- 


7 
| 
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| act. 
| cially described as early as 1835, was 
| introduced and extended until it perme- 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume, 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Review Is Given 
Of Merit System 


In Civil Service 


Commission Selects Eligibles 
for Federal Positions But 
Has No Appointive 
Powers. 


No power of appointment or removal 
vested in the Civil Service 
the Commission said in a 
Such power, 


has been 
Commission, 
statement just made public. 
remains in the hands of the 
heads of Departments, 


it is said, 
Prezident and 
the functioning of the Commission be- 
ing to supply, upon requisition from an 
appointing officer, eligibles selected by 
competitive examination. 

The plan of competitive examinations 
was devised to carry out the selection 


| of employes upon the basis of demon- 

| strated relative fitness, without regard 

| to political, religious, or other consider- 
ations, the Commission said: 


The full text of the statement fol- 


| lows: 


On January 16, 1883, Congress passed 


| what is known as the civil service law. 


This act created the United States Civil 
Service Commission. The law was in- 
tended to cure in part the evils traceable 
to the “spoils system,” which grew>out 
of the four-year tenure of office act of 
1820. 

Tenure Limited in 1820. 

During the first 40 years after the or- 
ganization of our Government, adminis- 
trative practice with regard to the civil 
service seemed to conform to the inten- 
tion of the founders. The Constitution 
fixed the term of no officer in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government except 
those of the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent. It was the established usage dur- 


| ing these first 40 years to permit execu- 
| tive officers, except members of the Cabi- 
| net, to hold office for an unlimited period 


during good behavior. This practice was 
changed in 1820 by the four-year tenure 
The spoils system, as it was offi- 


ated the entire civil service of the coun- 
try, and, in the opinion of leading states- 


| men, threatened to change completely the 


form of government. 


The fundamental purpose of the civil 
service law was to establish, in the parts 


| of the service covered by its provisions, 
| a merit system whereby selection for 


appointment should be made upon the 
basis of demonstrated relative fitness, 
without regard to political, religious, or 
other such considerations. To carry oud 
this purpose a plan of competitive exam- 
inations is prescribed. 

The act provides for the appointment 
of three commissioners, not more than 
two of whom shall be adherents of the 


| same political party, and makes it the 


duty of the Commission to aid the Presi- 
dent, as he may request, in preparing 


| suitable rules for carrying the act into 
| effect. F 


The act requires that the rules shall 


| provide, among other things, for open 
| competitive examinations for testing the 


| service, 


fitness of applicants for the classified 
the making of appointments 
from among those passing with highest 


| grades, an apportionment of appoint- 
ments in the departments at Washington 





| among the States and Territories, a pe- 


riod of probation before absolute ap- 
pointment, and the prohibition of the use 
of official authority to coerce the political 
action of any person or body. The act 
also prevides for investigations touching 


| the enforcement of the rules and forbids, 


under penalty of fine or imprisonment, 
or both, the solicitation by any person 
in the service of the United States of 
contributions to be used for political pur- 
poses from persons in such service, or 
the collection of such contributions by 
any person in a Government building, 
Commission Cannot Appoint. 

The civil service law and rules do 
not give the Civil Service Commission 
any power of appointment or removal, 
That power is left where it was prior to 
the enactment of the law, namely, in the 
hands of the President and the heads of 
departments. Upon the requisition of 
an appointing officer, the Commission 


| provides eligibles secured as the result 
. | 
in | 


of competitive examination. From the 


| eligibles provided the appointing officer 


makes selection and appointment. When 


| the Commission certifies three eligibles 


for any particular position, the appoint 
ing officer has absolute diseretion in make 
ing selection and appointment from such 
eligibles, except that the rules require 
that selection shall be made without re- 
gard tv political or religious considera. 
tions. When certification is made the 
Commission’s duty ends in so far as an 
appointment is concerned, except to re- 
quire, if an appointment is made, that 
it be made in accordance with the rule 
regarding selection. The Commission is 
charged with investigating and reporting 
any irregularity in appointment or ree 
soval. 

All places in the classified service, if 
not filled by reinstatement, transfer, re. 
duction. or promotion, must be filled as 
the result of open competitive examina. 
tion held under the provisions of the 
civil service law, unless expressly exe 
ceptel from such examination under the 
rules, 
saiek as Assistant Chief of + oka Division 
of Near Eatsern Affairs, effective August 
23, 1927, according to an announcement 
by the Department of State on that 


date, 





